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This Big Book Boosts 
Farm Values 


It was written for farmers— 
not engineers; about country 
roads—not city pavements. 
Its language is plain—its 
pictures convincing. 


| 

It covers the entire subject 
of roads: location, correc- 
tion, grading, drainage and 
upkeep. It explains all 
modern methods and the 
use of all up-to-date road 
building machinery. 


Used now as a text book 
in over fifty colleges and 
universities. 


This Valuable Book Free 


Better roads increase farm values, 
develop better schools and 
churches and open up greater 
business and social advantages. 
You need this book. Every road 
commissioner, supervisor or farmer 
interested in the great National 
movement for better roads should 
have a copy. Write for yours 
today. 


Good Reads Book No. 92F 


E. |, du Pont de Nemours & Co, 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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Seem MARL-LIME is soluble it will yield 
quicker and bigger results than even ordinary car- 
mate of lime. And you won’t n as much. 
Write today for lowest prices, free test papers,etc. 
INTERNATIONAL AGRICULTURAL CORPORATION 


Caledonia Marl Branch, **? foune Parke 
A va 


























Tools for every purpose 


Bigger Crops Less Work 


We have a tool for your work 
regardiess of size of your 
arden. Write quick for 
Eataog vl Automatic Weed- 
rs, and 

Treneplenters- 


Automatic 





Weeders, 
Seeders, and 
Transplanters 


THE GOLDEN 
MFG. CO. 
W.12 Osborn, Ohio 























NRMLEDER 
AIO Ali asa FoR THE Farm 


Have the strength 
and pulling power necessary for 
F your work. Our new sales policy means a big 

saving to the purchaser. Write us for Motor 
by Truck Catalog and further information. 
» THE O, ARMLEDER CO. Cincianati, Ohie 












Corn 


Early Days in the Cornfield 


W. C., PATTERSON, FULTON COUNTY, PA 


In the mountain valleys of Pennsy!- 
vania, lying 1000 feet above sea level, 
it is not rational to expect results 
with corn equal to the corn belt of 
the Mississippi valley or the low coast 
lands of the Carolinas where we are 
taught to believe the corn plant 
makes an effort to grow an ear of 
corn to every joint of the stalk. How- 
ever, allowing for all handicaps we 
are ambitious to raise a maximum 
crop. To secure that it is necessary 
to prepare early; and this means a 
soil well filled with vegetable humus. 

To secure this necessary element or 
condition, I have found that a clover 
or: timothy soil usually gives the best 
results. An old sod run to biue grass 
frequently is infested with worms, so 
I have found that for all purposes a 
three-year rotation of wheat, grass 
and corn has proven satisfactory. This 
provides for plowing down a sod after 
a crop of grass has been removed. 

Heavy applications of coarse ma- 
nure add to the fertility and serve to 
bind the soil together, an item of 
value when the grade is steep and 
erosion is a menace, Many landlords 
forbid their tenants to fail plow for 
corn but on clay soils the practice has 
always been satisfactory as a means 
of securing good tilth, killing wild on- 
ions and destroying cutworms. 

I frequently delay a portion of my 
plowing till spring, spreading our 
rough manure thereon through the 
winter and early: spring. I seldom 
plow deeper than 8 inches and some- 
times less if the soil is shallow from 
erosion or previous shallow cultiva- 
tion. I use a jointer set deep enough 
to cut the sod and deposit it on edge 
between the furrow, instead of in the 
bottom of the furrow, as some of our 
plows did in times past. 

Under peculiar conditions I use a 
disk, but depend largely on the spring- 
tooth harrow, going over the ground 
three times unless there should be 
coarse, strawy manure spread over 
the surface, when the disk is to be 
preferred for the first cultivation. At 
our last harrowing I fasten a light 
pole behind the harrow to smooth the 
surface so that the gauge attached to 


the planter may do good work. 

I plant my corn as shallow as pos- 
sible to secure good results, often fol. 
lowing with the hoe if the ground is 
not in perfect condition for covering. 
If a heavy rain occurs soon after 
planting I give a cultivation with the 
slant-tooth harrow, which breaks the 


tender shoots to 
I consider this 
the corn has 
again use the 


crust and allows the 

penetrate the surface. 
very important After 
formed two blades I 

slant-tooth harrow. This treatment is 
rather severe, but is stimulating to 
the corn and discouraging to weeds. 
In cultivating with the two-horse plow 
great care is taken to properly regu- 
late and adjust the shovels cutting 
deep and close to the corn plant, but 
not ridging the soil till a later cultiva- 
tion. I am particular to avoid puddling 
the soil at any time during the grow- 
ing season. 





The Missing Hills 


H. W. SWOPE, MONTOUR COUNTY, PA 


My earliest plantings of sweet corn 
show some vacancies in the rows. 
When we plant corn in the spring 
while the weather is quite cool, some 
of the seed is bound to rot or fail to 
come up on account of poor germina- 
tion. I try to offset this stand by us- 
ing plenty of good seed and making 
the rows close together. Some years, 
then, I go along and thin out the 
poorest stalks after the corn is about 
6 inches high. 

In case the stand is quite thin, I go 
over the patch and replant here and 
there. I even risk doing this with the 
Evergreen variety as late as the first 
week in July. In this way I can se- 
cure good ears, just right for the 
table late in September or early in 
October. In case we fail to get corn 
to use from the late planting, which 
is very seldom, we have at least had 
something growing in the missing 
hills and this will make a lot of addi- 
tional green fodder for the cows and 
will be a better grade as the stalks 
are not so coarse. 
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The Mapes Formula | 
(®, Peruvian Guano 
Company 


The Users of Our Brands Last Season 
Have the Satisfaction of Knowing that 
Their Lands Received Full, Normal Con- 
tents of Potash. 


“The Potash was reduced to this small quantity 
on account of its scarcity, due to the European 
war ; only one of the larger fertilizer companies 
(The Mapes Formula & Peruvian Guano Com- 
pany), maintained their full quota, as in pre- 
vious years.”—Bulletin No. 4, December, 1915, 
Massachusetts Agricultural Experiment Station. 


“Only one manufacturer has maintained the 
high percentages of Potash of former years.” — 
Part 1, Annual Report, Connecticut Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, December, 1915. (The Mapes 
Formula & Peruvian Guano Company.) 
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Send for our Circulars containing full 
information in regard to the brands 
we are offering this season. 
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The Mapes Formula @ Peruvian 


Guano Company 
143 Liberty Street New York 
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~ CROWN GRAIN DRILLS 


Combine lightness of draft with pos strength. The grain and fertilizer feed regulation le 
tnstantd changeable by an adjustable 
ROWN Drills correctly sow cma oo to kidney beans. Most com: 
c aROWN Drills made in plain or combination styles in hoe, single and 
facturers also of CROWN Fertilizer and Lime & heelbarrow Grass Seeders. 
on seeing CROWN Drills at your dealers. Write us for catalog. 


Crown Mfg. Co., 5 Wayne Street, 
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Phelps, N. Y. 














WELL "ravs* WELL 
PAYS 

Own a machine of your own. Cash or easy 

terms. Many styles and sizes for all purposes 


Write for Circular 
WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St., 


Cultivator is simple, 
economical and thorough. 
Its even vation means 
big crops. Cost only 1 1-2 
to 3c per acre cultivated, as 
compared to 9e government 
figures, on the average 
en as ivator. Our pivot- 
eliminates 
tires< ome leg 


Ithaca, N. Y. 














| NEW BOOK JUST ISSUED 
SAU .NOHUOURYUU OUEST UEDA EESHOUL UES 
Plant Propagation 
Greenhouse and 
Nursery 
Practice 


By M. G. KAINS 





otio: Does perfect work on bill- 
byYsides, cneven land and crooked rows. 
RyYA boy can operate, Practically no 
: 


"Write for Literature 
describing Cultivator and Akron Fertilizer 
—— fertilizer while 

e can be used only on 

ovo Write today. 
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So many discoveries of new facts by plant 
investigators, shortcuts and ‘‘wrinkles’’ worked 
out by plant propagators, and nursery, green- 
house and garden methods simplified or made 
more effective, have made books hitherto 
available on plant propagation out of date. 

There has also been an insistent call for a 
volume sthat would not only include the 
character of information wanted by nursery- 
men and other plant propagators, but also 
discuss the subject of plant propagation from 
the standpoint of fundamental principles, and 
include the latest conclusions advanced by 
investigators throughout the world 


This new book by 














} 


Professor Kains will 
appeal with equal force to the amateur, the 
professional propagator, and the teacher in 
agricultural colleges and schools. 


The pages to 





book devotes .many special 
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plant lists and condensed directions for propa 

sation of vegetables, fruits, annual and peren 

— i flowers, bulbs, ferns, orchids, cacti, 

: evergreens deciduous trees and shrubs, vines. 

sent to your station charges prepaid. er plants, greenhouse and house piants 
Delivered prices quoted on request. | and — ree cir 
ize ; The table of contents includes: n intro- 

All sizes, 2 inches to 20 inches. duction on general principles, —— 
VW seed testing, potting, layerage, bottom heat, 

THE FE. BIGLO co. cuttage, classes of cuttings, em al and 
theories and laws, Daniel’s experiments in 

Box 312, New London, oO. graftage, tree stocks and scion handling, 
grafting waxes and wound dressing, methods 

of grafting considered individually, budding 

methods, nursery management, and laws 


working plantation 3400 acres 
including crops growing and 


land level, ric’ 
712 American Nat'l Bank Bidg., RICHMOND, VA. 


North Carolina 


personalty or without ; 


GEO. M. HEATH, 
RIZ SEED CORN, 109 bushels per acre; 50 varieties 
of $ Strawberry plants, Asparagus roots,my 35 
fruit, seed and poultry Catalog, replete, se nt free, with 
valuable information to you. J. W. HALL, Marion Station, Md 


affecting nursery stock. 


Illustrated 5UxXT% 
Cloth. Price, net, $1.50 


oe 


inches. 342 pages. 








Orange Judd Company 
315 Fourth Ave. New York 
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‘‘ Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment 
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Success on Diversified Farm 


Ohio man raises horses, cattle, sheep and swine as 


wANY good people be- 


money crops 





lieve the time has 
come for specializ- 
ing in agriculture. 
Others believe that 
with our diversified 
conditions, a variety of products 
prove not only the most advanta- 
geous, but the most profiable to 
the producer. Not only that, but in 
a broader sense a community will enjoy more 
lasting prosperity where the producers have a 
variety of products to draw upon for their in- 
come. To satisfy myself upon this matter as 
well as to get some valuable data from actual 
results upon a well conducted farm by an en- 
terprising, prosperous farmer, I recently drove 
over to ‘White Haven farm” in Allen county, 
O, writes John Begg of Putnam county, O. 

This farm is owned and operated by John 
R. Marshall, one of Allen county’s most sub- 
stantial and successful farmers. Here I saw the 
actual results of good farm management which 
you read so much about in these latter days. 
When I reached the farm about the middle 
of the afternoon of a rather gloomy day in 
November, I found the genial proprietor in 
his working harness ready to give me all 
data regarding his farm operations that would 
be of interest to the numerous readers of 
American Agriculturist. 

Let me say in the beginning that Mr Mar- 
shall is what might be called a typical, di- 
versified farmer. And as such his methods 
of work will be valuable. His farm consists 
of two divisions, with 180 acres in one division 
and 150 in the other, making 330 acres in all. 
The farms lie adjacent to eack other, the 
public highway dividing them. He has a 
dozen or more high draft horses. Quite a 
proportion of these are brood mares which do 
most of the farm work, and raise a colt each 
and every season. In addition he has 50 head 


of well-bred, high-grade Shorthorn cattle. 
All of them are the 
result of his 





own 





Buildings on the Marshall Farm 


beef purposes only and always have a nice 
bunch of my own raising to send to market. 
I find this pays me very well. At least I am 
satisfied with the results from this branch 
of my live stock products.” 


Hogs an Important Feature 


Going to another part of the farm I was 
shown 140 head of fine, well-bred Berkshire 
hogs and pigs. These were all from either 
pure bred or high grade carefully selected 
dams and sired by a pure-bred sire of splen- 
did quality. The hogs are kept on clover or 
alfalfa pasture and finished with corn. They 
are fed for market generally on grass during 
warm or mild weather. His breeding ewes, 
140 in number, are well-bred Delaines of high 
quality. These ewes were being bred to pure- 
bred rams of strong vitality. Mr Marshall 
is recognized as a successful breeder of sheep. 

In reply to inquiries concerning his feed- 
ing operations, he czaid: ‘I aim to feed as 
economically as I can, both as to value of 
ration and labor in feeding. These sheep 
are allowed to run on fields that will be put 
in corn next year during the winter where 
weather and soil conditions are right and fed 
a grain ration of shock corn with plenty of 
al’alfa or clover hay to balance up with. 
This ration I have found to be easily provided 
a d very economical.”’ 

“Do your breeding ewes do well on such 


a combination as shock corn and alfalfa hay; 
and are the lambs strong and healthy in the 


spring?” I asked. ‘Yes,’? he re- 
plied. “I have had very little 
trouble at lambing time, really no 
more than I would expect from 
that number of ewes. Besides, I 
get a fine fleece of wool which with 
my lamb product gives me a good 
income from my investment.” 

“Are you troubled very much 
with disease among your sheep and 
hogs?” “Very little,’’ was the reply. And it was 
no surprise when we looked over the premises 
and saw the sanitary conditions of the farm 
and buildings. Turning from the live stock, 
I asked about the proportion of his grain and 
hay crops. Let him answer. ‘‘We generally 
have about 50 acres in corn each year, 50 
acres in wheat and 25 of oats. And while 
we get good yields of these grains we feed 
all of them except the wheat. We not only 
feed all of our corn and oats grown on the 
farm, but we buy from 1000 to 1500 bushels 
of corn each year. We have been doing this 
right along through this period of high 
prices for corn and oats and believe we make 
money by doing so.” 


Keeping the Farm Fertile 


“What effect is your method of farming 
having upon your soil?” was the next ques- 
tion I asked. 

“Good,” was the prompt reply. He con- 
tinued: “I believe my soil is more productive 
than it ever was and is getting more produc- 
tive each year. At least I am well satisfied 
with my results and will continue this method 
until shown a better one.” 

“Do you use commercial fertilizers with 
your crops?” 

“Yes, we use about 200 pounds of fertilizer 
on each acre of wheat and oats and have had 
good results.”’ 


Mr Marshall is a great believer in alfalfa 





eareful breeding. 
When asked about 
these cattle, he said: 
“These cattle consist 
of 20 cows which I 
keep for breeding 
purposes. The bal- 
ance yearlings 
and _ two-year-olds. 
The best heifers are 
selected for breeding 
purposes and the 
heifers of less qual- 
ity and the steers are 
finished off for mar- 
ket at about two 
years old. While my 
cows are not all pure 
bred, I always keep 
a pure-bred sire at 
the head of my herd 
This gives me an ex- 


are 


cellent quality of 
young stuff each 
year. 





“T very seldom sell 








any stock for breed- 
ers, aS that igs not 


my object,” he con- 
“I breed for 


are 
tinued. = 


These are Delaine Merinos, raised for wool and fattening. 
given the freedom of sod fields that are intended 
Thev are fed shock corn and alfalfa or clover hay for roughage. 
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Some of the Sheep on the Marshall Farm 
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During winter the sheep 
for corn the following 


and has a fine field lying in front of his 
home. He has his 
land well drained 


with tile, which in- 
sures good crops each 
year. His buildings 
are of the old style, 
but are kept in splen- 
did condition. They 
are all painted white, 
hence the name of 


the farm, ‘White 
Haven.’’ They are 
located on a slight 
elevation and make 
a very beautiful ap- 
, pearance from the 


public highway. 

The barn is 80 by 
44 feet, with 16-foot 
posts, with covered 
annex to the south 
52 by 40 feet, which 
serves as a covered 
barnyard. In these 
barns is room for all 
hay, straw and 
shredded stover 
essary 


nec- 
for his stock 
winter. It 
furnishes good, 
comfortable quarters 
[To Page 12.] 





during 
also 


spring. 
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The board of health of a small New York 
town will soon compel milk dealers to deliver 
milk in clean, sterilized 

Encourage Sanitary bottles, dispensing with 
Methods the old method of dip- 

ping from cans on the 


‘street. Little by little milk authorities are 


compelling by law the enforcement of sanitary 
measures. Naturally some opposition will 
arise and real difficulties such as installation 
of new apparatus must be considered and 
allowance made. Education and experience 
have made better milk; the next step is for 
consumers to realize that better and purer 
milk costs a good deal more money to pro- 
duce, and they should be willing to pay more 
for the product. They know they cannot buy 
a $5 pair of shoes for $2.50. Still they want 
to buy milk worth 10 cents or 12 cents a quart 
for half what its real value is. In encourag 
ing the production of sanitary products it is 
equally important that a square deal in re- 
spect to cost prices be equiully wel! looked 
after. 


We are pleased to learn that the whole sub- 
ject of the preparation-of denatured alcohol is 
being investigated thor- 
Denatured Alcohol oughly by the federal 
government. In due time 
the results will be available for all interested. 
The cost of installing and operating a plant is 
considerable, and its success depends upon a 
steady and large supply of raw material at 
sufficiently low prices to enable alcohol to be 
made at a profit. For many years such fuel 
has been much used for engines and motors 
in Germany, being a by-product from potatoes, 
the mash of which is fed to stock. 


Another tangible indication of the bright 
conditions predicted for pure-bred live stock 
interests is the situ- 

Angus Breeders Prosper’ ation in the Ameri- 
ean Aberdeen-An- 

gus breeders’ association. Registrations of 
pure-bred animals in that association were 
43 per cent greater during the three months 
ending February 29, 1916, than they were 
during the corresponding quarter last year. 
Registrations also were 43 per cent greater 
than the average of the last five years for this 
same period and they have inereased 111 per 
cent over that period during the year 1911-2 
Membership has increased 50 per cent over 


orial Pag 


se American 


that period of last year and proportionately 
over previous years. Perhaps the decrease in 
the amount of beef produced will not be a 
bad thing for the country if it results in such 
an increase in the number of pure-bred herds, 
which mean not only better beef, but better 
farming. 


Why This Bitter Contest ? 


The present fight in. congress for farm 
mortgage reform may be next to the last step 
in better fimance. 

Fach battle in the reform campaign has 
been waged furiously. On one side are the 
masses—-farmers, business men, producers, 
consumers; on the other side, the whole army 
of middlemen who have waxed fat on big 
commissions, bonuses, rake-offs, high interest 
and dear credits. 

1. The financial middlemen almost suc- 
ceeded in “putting over’? the Aldrich bill, 
with its infamous monopoly of money and 
eredits by the few to tax the many. “Bewuare 
the money trust,” said American Agriculturist 
and its brother Orange Judd farm weeklies, in 
its now historic exposure (December 39, 
1911) of the Aldrich infamy. 

2. Followed the Pujo-investigation, repudi- 
ation by congress of Aldrich scheme, en >.ct- 
ment of federal reserve law, along the lines 
we advocated, economic prosperity. 

3. Meanwhile, the campaign for farm 
finance, originated by this journal, was es- 
poused by others, much studied and generally 
advocated. An understanding was arrived at 
by all parties in and out of congress that an 
adequate rural credits law should follow 
promptly. 

4. Now the Hollis-Moss bill, pending in 
congress, aims to reform long-term rural 
credits; that is, farm mortgages. If it is en- 
acted now, the final step in this long cam- 
paign then will be a national law to reform 
short-term rural credits, either through postal 
banks or people’s co-operative banks. 

When the two measures Jast named become 
laws in proper torm, the old so-called ‘‘money 
trust” will be driven from its innermost 
citadel. The last “shackle will be removed, 
and all forms of finance made fairly available 
to all the neople. 

Which is exactly why ‘‘special privilege”’ is 
now united with mortgage middlemen to de- 
feat or weaken the bill now pending! No 
wonder the fight is hot. No wonder that 
such efforts are being made to mislead or 
confuse farmers. The enemy seek, first to 
divide the farmers, then to conquer them. 
Beware! 

Now that the railroad officials and the in- 
terstate commerce commission have been 

getting together on the 
Seeking question of embargoes, it 
Prompt Deliveries is confidently hoped the 
freight situation will 
clear up. Henceforth the railroads propose 
to provide export bills of lading for carlots 
only when found on written ocean contracts, 
Cars arriving at the seaboard must be 
promptly unloaded that they may be returned 
to service. Proper pressure is also instituted 
so that cars, for whatever ultimate destina- 
tion, may be quickly unloaded and thus kept 
moving. But it must not be understood the 
difficulties and délays are ended. Farmers 
needing supplies for spring work, such as 
seeds, plant food, machinery, etc, and also 
those planning early shipments of live stock, 
should be keenly alert to the necessity of 
quick action. 

All the power of the United States govern- 
ment was not able to break down the potash 

trust of Prussia. It 
New Foreign Conditions is an instance of 
Affecting Our Farmers government owner- 

ship of 51% of a 
natural monopoly, the direction of whose pro- 
duction and distribution is likewise under 
government control. Much the same situation 
has developed in the new monopoly of sisal 
hemp bv the state of Yucatan, with the aid of 


the Liecxiean government. as previously de- 


a 
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scribed in this magazine. The first res’ i 
the new monopoly is that the prices of s sal 
binder twine are now 50% higher than before. 
As far as potash is concerned, shipments from 
Germany to this market long ago ceased, ow- 
ing to the British blockade of German ports, 
but when exports are resumed prices, while 
lower than now, may still be high for a long 
time. These two instances illustrate the new 
problems in domestic and foreign trade that 
are going to be increasingly difficult for the 
American people to grapple with. Organiza- 
tion must be perfected to meet it. 
It is a puzzle to figure out why so many 
local deposits of limstone are neglected. Some 
counties are rich in lime- 
Develop Local stone, which crops out at the 
Lime Deposits surface in small deposits— 
entirely adequate to supply 
farms within hauling distance. Yet these de- 
posits are neglected and farmers buy lime 
that must be shipped from a distance by rail- 
road. Here is a chance for the farm bureau 
to put in a lick. In fact, the Orange county 
(N Y) farm bureau has already done so. It 
has co-operatively started four plants and 
finds that local limestone can be pulverized 
and sold at half the cost of the product as 
shipped in from outside points. Things near 
at hand are apt to be underestimated. The 
experiment station will ana!:ze a sample of 
various deposits ‘to learn their agricultural 
worth. Much of the limestone is valuable 
and a local plant will put limestone within 
the reach of nearby farmers at small cost and 
with a saving in the big item of freight. Here’s 
a line of effort for the co-operative associa 
tion, farm bureau or the farmers’ club 


It was Shakespeare who found “tongues in 
trees, books in the running brooks, sermons in 
stones and good in every- 
Education thing.”’ But Shakespeare 
in Automobiles never saw or heard of an 
automobile. If he had he 
would have added, ‘‘and education in auto- 
mobiles.” The farm automobile is a bigger 
educational agency than the farmers’ insti- 
tute, or the farm bureau, or the extension de- 
partment, A farmer with a ear cannot be 
exclusive. He rides around the country and 
sees what other farmers are doing. His range 
of vision goes way beyond the farms of his 
immediate neighbors Just before harvest 
season the car will take him to all parts of the 
county, and the yields, price and prospect over 
a large district become first-hand information. 
A grower can visit the markets within a cir- 
cuit of 40 or 50 miles and come home know- 
ing which one offers the best opportunity for 
his products. The automobile bridges the 
distance to farm meetings, encourages a 
farmer to rub elbows with others, and at the 
same time affords the joy of being alive to the 
times. He puts tongues, books, sermons and 
good into one little machine. No one will 
refute that the automobile is a great means 
of education—of practical knowledge, the 
kind that counts. 
We have sent a communication to the daily 
press, in all the principal cities of this terri- 
tory, and also to charitable 
Work for All organizations, immigration 
bureaus, etc, to this effect: 
There is work on our farms and in our rural 
homes for every man, woman and child who 
wants work. They will be given good bed 
and board, be well treated and fairly paid. 
The earlier competent help can get out into 
the country, the better chance they will have 
on the land. People who aspire to ‘“‘get back 
to the land’’ should work out for a season 
or a yaar upon a good farm, where they will 
learn wha‘ they don’t know and what is so 
important for them to kno-v before they rent 
or buy a farm of their own. Whoever wants 
work in the country can speedily secure it 
by advertising for it in the farm press. But 
the farmer has no use for people, whether 
they come from town or country, who are not 
willing to work in the 
cities where the charities and poorhouses will 
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Growing Tomatoes for Market 


New York farmer displays individuality in methods 


OR several years my tomato 
crop has been one of the best 
paying farm enterprises. Al- 
though I have raised tomatoes 
at times for canning purposes, 
my most valuable experience 
has been in raising the crop for market. 
The soil was at first a puzzle to me. 
From previous experience I had found that 
old methods commonly in vogue in this sec- 

tion did not bring results and the first year’s 

crop was a failure, writes A. W. Gibbs of 

Chautauqua county, N Y. 

Like many other growers I had failed to 
learn the needs of the soil and had used a 
complete fertilizer with the same faith that 
a man takes patent medicines. After several 
years, however, I happily ‘ound that my to- 
mato land really needed more humus, in 
which it was decidedly lacking. Therefore, 
I used manure in each hill, putting in a good 
forkful and mixing the manure and earth 
with a hoe. More lately I have spread the 
manure broadcast. Both methods gave good 
results. I have even found that manure 
applied after thé season was well advanced 
was favorable to the growth of the crop, but 
after a little experimenting I was convinced 
that this method required a lot 
of extra work. 





varieties, which displace it at once in the local 
is that it is soon followed by second early 
market on account of their superior quality. 

These may be followed by Chalk Jewel, 
and of late the Bonny Best is growing to be 
a favorite. The former is a rather flat va- 
riety, while the latter is nearly round. Each 
has its advantages and disadvantages. A 
housewife knows that a round tomato is the 
best to slice for the table, while at the same 
time a flat variety will nack more snugly in 
a basket for shipment, and will suffer the 
least jamming or bruising in transit. I have 
found the Stone variety is quite resistant to 
various tomato diseases. 


Follows the Golden Rule 


When it comes to~packing, it pays to use 
the golden rule, remembering that freight 
rtes are rather high on small shipments and 
no one likes to pay freight on an article con- 
taining considerable waste. Furthermore, a 
grower who wishes to work up a permanent 
trade that will last year after year had better 
discard second grade tomatoes and sell only 
the better product to the fancy trade. In 
packing I remove all stems, otherwise they 
will work holes into the adjacent tomatoes 


culls to cattle, by which they are eater 
greedily. 

I have found it best in shipping, to select 
only one or two good commission houses to 
deal with. I want the commission man to 
understand that any one basket of my toma- 
toes is a sample of the whole shipment. I 
persistently keep up the grade to a certain 
point, considering that a customer will ‘find 
my goods favorable and come back again. It 
seems that this is a sure way to build up a 
reputation. It may not mean big prices, but 
it means a good steady trade and preference 
in a dull time when the market is over- 
stocked. My tomatoes are packed a little 
underripe, as in this condition they will carry 
better. By the judicious use of a cool cellar 
they can be ripened by the consumer as 
nceded. 


Hired Help a Big Problem ° 


Many of these points in shipping and mar- 
keting tomatoes cannot be followed up with 
hired help. The large farmer is frequently 
blamed when he is trying his best to have 
things done correctly. It is little satisfaction 
to the housewife, however, to know that it is 
the fault of the hired help and not of the 
owner when she opens up a 
basket of specked or bruised 





My experience may be more 
or less individual. From time 
to time I have tried commercial 
fertilizer after applying the ma- 
nure, thinking that with a 
larger amount of humus in the 
soil the crop might show 
greater stimulus from the fer- 
tilizer. While I know that in 
some soils commercial fertilizer 
spells the difference between 
profit or loss, I could see no 
difference upon my soil except 
that the vines were a little less 
susceptible to blight than 
where fertilizer was not used. 
This difference, however, was 
not enough to pay for the ma- 
terial and labor involved in its 
application. 

I believe that farmers in 
general are not sufficiently im- 
pressed with the need of study- 
ing fertilizer requirements. 
Plant food is needed and often 
very much so, but a grower 
must study the needs of his soil 
and the crop before using it. 
For example, where commercial 
fertilizer apparently made no 
effect upon my tomatoes, two 
rows. of potatoes running par- 
allel to the land in tomatoes,, 
one fertilized and the other 








tomatoes. This same criticism 
holds true of quantities of 
other fruit and vegetables 
shipped out of this. section. 
There is no general system of 
grading. Even in a co-opera- 
tive company a few members 
will spoil the good intentions 
of the many where there is no 
rigid system of inspection. If 
there was a comeback on hired 
help, who did not pack con- 
scientiously, there might be a 
greater per cent of well-packed 
farm products on the market. 
It is in this way that the small 
farmer often has a big ad- 
vantage. 


I bought tomato plants 
which had been twice trans- 
planted at the rate of $8 a 1000 


plants for prime stock and $4.50 
a 1000 for younger plants, while 
in addition, I raised quite a few 
in my small hotbed.” I dis- 
card the poorer plants and also 
reset plants which have died 
or have been attacked by 
worms. An accurate labor ac- 
count is pretty nearly out of 
the question, as I work in my 
tomato field at the same time 
that I conduct other farm op- 
erations. A pretty close esti- 








not, showed a great differ- 


ence. Tomato Vines Heavy with Fruit for Discriminating Markets 

The best type of tomato for the general markets in the east is a 
round, medium sized, smooth, solid and well-colored fruit. 
tomatoes are intended for distant markets it is often necessary to pick 
t They are picked for this purpose when the green 
is changing to yellow, with the side exposed to the sun turning red. 


Gives Plants Lots of Room 


I have secured the largest 
per cent of nice, smooth toma- 
toes by giving the plants plenty 
of room. Many growers in this section raise 
their crop for the canneries, and being pri- 
marily interested in the quantity which they 
can grow, their plants are set 3142x334 feet. 
I have had best results, ho-vever, when I have 
set them at least 4 feet apart each way. 

In choosing varieties for the m:rket I find 
none more satisfactory than the Stone, al- 
though discarded by many growers in this 
section because of its late maturity. It has 
brought me more money, however, per acre 
than any other variety. It is a good, firm 
shipper and a good yielder. Besides this, 
however, some of the earlier maturing va- 
rieties must be used to make the marketing 
season as long as possible. Of these the 
Earliana does the best of any of the extra 
early varieties. My objection to this variety 


them a little green. 


if the package becomes loose. They are 
packed snugly in layers, always with the stem 
side down and the top layer even with the 
top of the basket. There is a knack in mak- 
ing this pack that seems difficult at first, but 
it can be done rapidly by a grower after a 
little exnerience. 

Although there are many styles of covers 
on the market, the best cover is that which 
fits evenly with the top of the basket. If 
fastened on snugly it will help to avoid jolt- 
ing of the fruit. Furthermore, it should have 
no openings large: enough to admit removal 
of one or more tomatoes, which is sometimes 
done by unscrupulous employees of comnion 
carriers. I always pick off the stems in the 
field. An expert can do this while picking 
without extra effort-ey, time. We feed the 





mate on my cost and profits 
follows: Rent of 1 2-3 acres 
of land at $20 an acre, $33.30; 
14 loads horse manure $7; 
hauling and spreading #10; cul- 
tivating 10 to 12 times $24; 
1268 baskets at #40 a_ 1000, 
$50.70; labor estimated in harvesting $75; or 
a total charge of $200.05. The gross return 
for the 1268 baskets of tomatoes was $322.12, 
and for 80 bushels in bulk $21.20, or a total 
return of $343.32, leaving me a net profit of 
$143.27. It will be seen from these figures that 
in addition to the net profit I earned $109 at 
good wages. The harvest in season extended 
from August 25 to Octeber 27, and some days 
required considerable time of two members 
of the family. Some of the land was not in 
fit condition or I believe the profit from the 
1 2-3 acres would have been considerably 
larger. Even with these figures a lot of 
tomatoes went to waste, probably from three 
to five tons, some of which got overripe and 
some of which was second grade and could 
not be put upon the market. 


When 
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“There’s another of those destroyers!” 
“Yes, pull ashore! Pyrox has killed 
more of our family than anything else 
I ever heard of.” 

Pyrox disposes of the bug question 
on all kinds of vegetables and fruits. If 
you believe in growing good products, 
free from disease and insect damage, 
ask Bowker Insecticide Co., Boston, 
Mass., or Baltimore, Md., for their large 
catalogue, and name of nearest dealer 
or send $1 fr enough Pyrox to make 30 
to 50 gallons spray. Sold for 15 years. 

In a personal letter to a friend a 
prominent Professor of Agriculture of a 
large State Agricultural College (name 
on application) says: 

“It gives me great pleasure to say that 
in my opinion Pyrox is extremely valu- 
able, both as an insecticide and fungi- 
cide. J have used it with eminently 
satisfactory results, as have many per- 
sons of my acquaintance and among 
them are very large producers both of 
fruits and potatoes. Pyrox adheres to 
foliage with great tenacity. It is less 
likely to burn foliage of plants suscept- 
ible to that kind of injury than most 
fungicides, and it possesses the great ad- 
vantages that it is in good mechanical 
condition for mixing with water and if 
not at once used will keep a long time 
without deterioration provided it is pro- 
tected from too much exposure to air 
and freezing.” 





-O.K. Champion Sprayer. 


NSURE the 
potatoes and 
other 
vege- 
tables, 

also 
fruitand 
trees from dis- 
ease and pests. 


ALL BRASS 
double acting high pres- 
sure pump with relief valve. Absolute satis- 
faction Write today for our F 
DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE, ETC. 
describing Sprayers, Planters, Diggers, etc. 
|| Champion Potato Machinery Co., 
159Chicago Avenue, Hammond, Indiana. 























The Wonder of the World 






weeks from the time the seed was 
planted.It may not seem possible but 
® we Guarantee it to be so. They will 

BLOOM EVERY TEN WEEKS 
Winter or Summer, and when 38 years 
old will have 5 or 6 hundred roses on 
each bush, W4All grow in the house 
in thc winteras wellas in the ground in summer, 
Roses All The Year Around. Package of seed 
with our guarantee by mail, only Ten Cents, 
Japan Seed Co. Box 248 Bouth Norwalk, Conn. 





For Sale, I grow it, bale it, 
ship it Inquire 


SYRACUSE, N. WY. 


ALFALFA HAY. 


BE. 1. WHITE, 








Doxt Throw Away 


Your Worn Tires 
You Can Get 5000 Miles More Service 


out of them by “half-soling’* them with Dur- 
able Steel Studded Treads. European Motorists have 
been doing this for the past three years and ge tting 
from 10,000 to 15,000 miles from one set of tires. In 
eight months over 30,000 American Motorists have fol- 
lowed their example and are saving $50 to $200 a 


year in tire expense 
hetecmng a cent deposit 


We Deliver Free the express and 


allow ie to be the judge. Gareite Treads double 
4 our tires and are sold under a signed 
,000 mites without puncture 
pplied | in in your own garage in thirty minutes. 


Special 0 Discount territory on ist shipment 
MAIL *TODAY--SAVE THE DISCOUNT 

@ The Colorado Tire & Leather Co. 
Chicago 


475 Tread Bidg., Denver, Colo. 
75 a ee Bidg., be 
20-754 Woolworth Bidg., New York 
@ Gentlemen:-Please send me without obligation. full 
fi information, sample, guarantee, etc. 


RED shtneradigilasennsadibecscqccccecescoccses 
NN ie Riles dss etcnncankanntes . 
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Securing Early Lima Beans 
D. E. C., SUFFOLK COUNTY, N Y¥ 


No home garden is complete unless 


it contains a small area of lima beans, 
preferably of the bush type. This is 
a most palatable and easily grown 
vegetable. In growing the lima, the 
cultural methods are very similar to 
those of the common bean, but, in or- 
der to secure the best results, a few 


points need attention. 

One of the first aims is to secure ear- 
liness. The lima needs a long season 
in order to reach its full development. 
In order to hasten the time of har- 
vesting the pods, limas are often start- 
ed in the hotbed, house or greenhouse 
two or three weeks before they can be 
planted in the field. teceptacles, 
such as boxes, flower pots, tin cans, 
strawberry baskets, or paper pots are 
filled with a rich, sandy loam and 
three or four seeds are sown in each. 
These pots and boxes are put in a 
warm place and are kept well watered 
and in about a week the plants will 
appear. 

By the time the danger of frost is 
over, they will be ready to transplant. 
The roots of the lima are very deli- 
cate, hence care is taken to transfer 
all of the soil with the plants withou. 
disturbing the roots in any way. Put 
these plants in a part of the garden 
where the soil is light and rich and 
where there is plenty of sun. Plants 
so handled will have a start of two or 


three weeks over those raised from 
seed sown out of doors. 
Another way to secure the early 


plants for transplanting is to invert a 
number of thick sods on the soil in a 
hotbed. Sow the limas rather thickly 
on these sods and cover with 2 inches 
of rich soil. When the plants are 
ready for transplanting, cut the sods 
into squares with a spade or large 
knife and handle as with the pots. 
Often it is not possible to start the 
plants in either of the above ways. 
Methods of producing earliness when 
the seeds are sown in the garden are 


then desired The most common of 
these is to cover each hill with a min- 
iature hotbed which is nothing more 


than a small box with a glass cover- 
ing. The sun's heat is inclosed within 
the box, warms up the soil and so 
hastens the growth of the plants, A 
layer of manure may be placed under 
the hill or row of beans. This will 
serve to heat up the soil. Germination 
and plant growth may be hastened by 
soaking the seed in water for 36 hours 
before planting. 





Fighting to Lower Peach Rates 


B. J, CASE, NEW YORK 


Peach growers and shippers 
throughout western New York feel 
that the freight classification of 


peaches is out of reason, The classifi- 
cation which we are now working un- 
der was put into effect something like 


10 years ago, when peaches’ were 
worth $2 a bushel. But now, due to 
the great increase in acreage of 


peaches all over the country and the 
more intelligent manner in which they 
are handled, and due to the fact that 
peaches have gradually lowered in 
price for the last 10 years until this 
last year the growers have not real- 
ized 50 cents a bushel, we feel that the 
classification ought to be changed. 

The increase in western New York 
has been from about 1000 cars in 1906 
to 2200 cars in 1910, 4100 in 1913, 4300 
in 1915, and 1915 would easily have 
been 5500 cars if the peaches had all 
been gathered. It is estimated that 
there were between 1000 and 1500 cars 
in western New York that rotted on 
the trees or ground because the grow- 
ers could not get enough to pay to 
gather and ship them. 

Of course 1915 was an exceptional 
year and we hope not to see it again. 
But due to the fact that the acreage 
has much more than quadrupled in 
the last few years, peaches are bound 
to be low in price unless half or three- 
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Garden Wrinkles, New and Old 
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quarters of the sections that are grow- 
ing peaches should lose their crop. 

Peaches in carlots are now shipped 
as first class and in less than carlots, 
at 1% times first class. What we are 
working for is to have peaches in car- 
lots shipped as third class and in less 
than carlots as first class. 

Brought Matter Before Railroad 

The committees appointed by the 
New York state fruit growers’ associa- 
tion and the Western New York horti- 
cultural society were before the clas- 
sification committee in New York city 
March 21, They laid these matter be- 
fore the railroad classification com- 
mittee, Whether it will grant our re- 
quest or not, remains to be seen. We 
got the impression that the committee 
looked upon the change in classifica- 
tion quite favorably. 

The peach growers throughout west. 
ern New York are trying to eliminate 
all the expense possible and still grow 
fine fruit so that they can put into 
the hands of the consumers all over 
the eastern part of the United States 
a fine product at a reasonable price. 
They want the fruit used freely, and 
feel that the railraods should do their 
part toward an economical distrribu- 
tion. 

The peach buds through most sec- 
tions of the western part of New York 
are still all right and with normal 
weather conditions from now on, we 
expect to have 6000 cars to be mar- 
keted. 





Quality in Cauliflower 

Cauliflower is one of the truck crops 
that well illustrates the difference in 
profit between top market grades and 
mediocre quality. Prices in the New 
York market range all the way from 
$1 to $5 per barrel, according to grade 
and The crop will do well on 
a variety of soils but requires plenty of 


season, 


nourishment. Heavy clay land should 
be avoided, but any other soil that is 
well supplied with humus will give a 


good crop. 

Cauliflower 
tion because 
to be of 


requires heavy fertiliza- 
the crop must grow fast. 
best quality. The markets 
demand a delicate white color and any 
other suffers loss in grading. Crates 
are preferred to barrels in shipping to 
market. See illustration of good cau- 
lifower on first cover. 





Tips in Transplanting Truck 


MRS M, G, FEINT, CORTLAND COUNTY, N Y 


When transplanting tomato plants, 
peppers, cabbage, celery or other 
plants into the permanent garden or 


field I vary my method according to 
conditions. I like best to set them 
after a good rain, when the soil is 
moist. Then, with a good trowel. I 
rim out a space in the ground and 
without removing the trowel insert 
the roots of the plant, which I have 
carefully lifted from the pots or boxes 
and pruned slightly. 

I carry the plants in a dish of 
water so that they do not dry out, and 
all rootlets are thoroughly wet. The 
roots are spread out and the trowel 
removed, letting the soil fall back on 
the plant. Then I step on the soil, 
firming it closely. A dash of loose soil 
is always placed about the plants the 
last thing to prevent surface evapora- 
tion, Treated this way I hardly ever 
lose a plant and they are soon grow- 
ing finely. 

If the ground is dry 
‘well rotted manure, black and soft. I 
mix water with it until it is slushy 
and pour about a gill around the roots 
of each plant. The plants are kept in 


I get a pail of 


water as before, so that they get no 
chance to dry or wilt. The drier the 


soil the more I prune the plant, so 
that it will not have so much foliage 
to feed it in its new quarters; otherwise 
I plant as above. 

If there are a large number of 
plants to be set, like strawberries, a 
helper, who may be a boy or girl, is 

{To Page 16.] 











DIBBLE’S 
SEASONABLE 
FARM SEEDS 


PRICE List 


Heavyweight Oats. Whise, clean, 
extra heavy, weight 46 Ibs. 100 Ib. bag, 
$3.00; 10 bushels, $9.00; 100 bushels, $85. 
Bags Free. 

Twentieth Century Oats, Extra 
early, weight 39 lbs., thoroughly recleaned 
24 bushel bag, $2.25; 10 bushels, $7.50; 
100 bushels, $70.00. Bags Free. 


Tested Seed Corn. “Best Five for 
Ensilage’’: Mammoth White Dent, Improved 
i ig Red rly Yellow 


Leaming, Big Red Dent, Early Y. Dent. 
White Cap Yellow Dent. Bushel, $2.00; 2 bu. 
bag, $3.50; 10 bushels, $15.00 

Mammoth Yellow Flint, Sanford’s White Flint, 
Bushel, $2.00; 2 bu. bag, $3. 50; 10 bushels, 
$16.50. Average Gorqypptics all samples 
tested to date above 

D. B. Brand, Northern on Alfalfa, 

Clover and Grass Seeds 99.50% pure or 

better. Field Peas, Vetch, Soy Beans, 

etc., at wholesale. 

d Potatoes Pedigree Stocks, Ohios, 
Cobblers, Rose, Manistees, Bovees, Queens, 
Moneymakers, Mountains, Gold Coins, Uncle 
Sams, Rurals, Carmans, Raleighs, Russets in 
any quantity from barrels to car loads at 
prices you can afford to pay, as we ship 

FROM OUR FARMS TO YOURS 
Dibble’s Farm Seed Catalog containing Whole- 
sale List and Special Potato List Free, Address 


EDWARD F. DIBBLE SEEDGROWER 
Box A Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 
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“itachments for any 
binder. Two horses 
‘ Reasily pull 8-ft bind- 
ie Wer in heavy grain, as 
bee aw fess engine drives sickle 
iY greecnty and all machinery. 


Throttle Governed. Very 
light weight. 4H.P.only 
190lbs. Forced water cool, 
ing system prevents over- 
heating. — on front _bal- 
ances engine rear. Price 
tign Clutch Pulley. 
Engine Book. 4 to 20H. P. 


Cushman Motor Works 


North 21st Street 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 


an. o axyeh-Bome Engine 
Bluder, 





Strawberry Plants 


careful selection of the earliest, lat- 
My largest, best-flavored and most pro- 
ductive June and Everbearing varieties. 
Also Raspberry, Blackberry, Gooseberry, 
Grape, Asparagus, Rhubarb and Horse- 


radish Plants. 
Apple, Pear, Peach, 


FRUIT TREES “Pits: Ssi'cheny 


Also Ornamental Trees and Shrubs. 


VEGETABLE PLANTS 


Cabbage, Cauliflower, Sweet Potato, 
Celery, Tomato, Pepper and Egg Plants 
for early and late planting. 


Healthy, vigorous, well-rooted stock delivered to you 
in good growing condition. Large or small lots at 
reasonable prices. Catalogue free. 


HARRY L. Bons estan - Remsenburg, N. Y. 





Get Low Prices 
on wae —" 
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Baskets 
Write for our 
Free Uatalog! Shows you how you 
can save money by buying direct 
from the largest Berry Box and 
Basket Factory in the Country. 


New Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 108 Ncw anc eotin 


F RUIT PACKAGE 
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Write for 
Catalog 





est quality. 
c.N. ROBINSON = BRO.” a, ‘oO 


santity. 
"Balti¢nere, Md. 


FRASER’Ss TREE Book i. 


fruit- 
grower. Full of information about —,. 


is Pe ys , Pea hes, and 
other choice fruit-bearing trees. i { asking 


SAMUEL Phaser wunseRy, ING., 35 Main St, BENESED, W.Y- 





TRANSPLANTED VEGETABLE PLANTS 
Cabbage, Cauliflower, Pepper, Tomato, Celery, Let- 
tuce, and Egg Plant, ready from March Ist to June 
Ist. Price $3.00 per thousand, except Egg and Cauli- 
flower. My plants will make you meee money than 
any other plants. Write for price lis 

GUY M. HUTTON, - CONYNGHAM, PA. 








Plants, Strawberries and Vegetables 


All vegetables and strawberries, including Ever-bearing, 
get my catalog, read why I sell choice Plants. Sent re 
paid at half the price of others. C. €. FIELD, SEWELL, 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Good stocky plants of all the leading varieties. 
Catalogue free.. H. H. BENNING, R. 6, Clyde, N. Y. 





100 St. Rete Raspberry or Superb Strawberry planta, 


a $2. by parcel post. 
F. rerOMKINSON, HAMMONTON, N. i, 
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Nursing the Spud Crop 
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Getting Early Potatoes Started 
H. W, SWOPE, MONTOUR COUNTY, PA 


My potatoes are planted as early in 
the spring as possible without danger 
of freezing down to the tubers, which 
can be avoided by putting a good coat 
of manure over the patch after it is 
planted. This will help considerably 
in keeping the ground warm, and in 
manure in this way does not come in 
direct contact with the potato, which 
will sometimes cause scab. I have had 
best results from plowing the ground 
in the fall. This will help kill off the 
insects as they are very numerous in 
a ground where there is a heavy sod. 

As the season permits, I prepare 
this ground again as early in the 
epring as possible by disking and har- 
rowing several times until a good 
seed bed is secured. Potatoes do best 
when the weather is not too hot, so by 
early planting I have the advantage 
of more cool weather. Early potatoes 
command the best prices and for that 
reason we are able to get our crop off 
our hands, before competition from 
the great potato growing sections be- 
comes so great. Long ago I realized 
we could not successfully sell our 
small potatoes alongside the’ giants 
raised in the famous potato growing 
sections, but by having them early we 
can get our share of the cash before 
they have a chance. 

Any land that will produce good 
corn, will usually produce good pota- 
toes. The better corn the ground pro- 
duces the larger the crop of potatoes 
it will produce. Potatoes require a 
light, rich soil. It is impossible to get 
the ground too rich for this crop. I 
carefully pick out the best ground ob- 
tainable for our potato patches. 

A broken sod of clover, timothy, 
blue grass or any other sod put to 
corn one year, then planted in pota- 
toes, is an excellent way to rotate. A 
newly cleared brush patch is also an 
ideal plaec. The soil should be si light 
as to offer but little resistance to tuber 
growth. It should be well supplied 
with organic matter and be moist but 
not wet. The ground should be rich 
enough to furnish an abundance of 


plant good. Heavy clay soil is not very 
well adapted to successful potato cul- 
ture, but I have found rich, dark, 
sandy loam to be the best of soils for 
potatoes. 

As a rule I never grow potatoes 
continuously on the same _ ground. 
They should be rotated like other 
crops. As many as three large crops 
have ween grown successfully on the 
same land in this section, but I find 
the third crop was the lightest, also 
that the first was the largest, this 
showing a decrease of the potato 
bearing substance in the soil, In a 
good season it is quite common to 
clear $50 to $75 an acre raising pota- 
toes, but it must be remembered we 
cannot do this on poor ground or 
with poor yielding varieties. 

Cultivation is an important point 
and potatoes must be cultivated often 
in order to keep down weeds and 
other grasses that are sure to thrive 
in good ground. Some of the varieties 
I-plant are: Early Ohio, a white po- 
tato, very popular and a splendid eat- 
ing potatoes, but at best are only a 
medium sized variety; the Early Six 
Weeks, larger than Early Ohio and 
yields a little better, a trifle earlier 
but no better in quality. The Carman 
No 38 is an excellent medium early 
variety and also a fine looking potato 
and yields a ‘little better than the 
Early Ohio or the Early Six Weeks. 





Wrorg County—In American Agri- 
culturist of March 18, the address of 
H. B. Peck’s vineyard was given as 
Schenectady county, N Y, This should 
have read Montgomery county, N Y.— 
[Clarence Foote. 


Strawberry “Nubbins” may arise 
from a number of causes. One cause 
is the incomplete fertilization of the 


blossoms. Several days of rain at 
blossoming time is another. Frost at 
blossoming time another. Long con- 


tinued cold weather while the straw- 
berries are blooming may be _ too. 
Then, too, if there is a lack of pollen- 
carrying insects at blossoming time. 
Also, certain insects may in some sea- 
sons be responsible for nubbins, by 
stinging the newly set fruit. 


































































































OODEYEAR 
TIRES 


Why Goodyear Tires 
Cost Less in the End 


One reason for Goodyear leadership and for the growth of 
Goodyear sales is this: 


Buyers have found that the tire of lower price is not neces- 
sarily the tire of lowest cost. 


Price is what you pay for the tire when new. 


Cost includes 


the price, plus the mileage you do not get—and,. in addition 
all you have to spend to keep the tire in service: 


Service and mileage, with the least trouble and expense, are 
the things that all men seek in tires. 


Let us see, now, what Goodyear gives. 


You get, to begin with, Goodyear quality — the highest that 
is put into tires today. 


The toughest, longest-wearing, springiest rubber our scientists 


can compound. 


The strongest, most resilient fabric we can weave in our own 
mills, and buy, on our own specifications, from the best 


outside mills. 


In addition, we fortify you against five main causes of tire 
trouble and premature tire destruction. 


Goodyear No-Hook Tires protect you against rim-cutting. 


The risk of blow-outs is lessened by our On-Air cure, which 
keeps the fabric from wrinkling or buckling in the final 
vulcanizing process. 


The multiple braided piano wires in the tire base guard 
against insecurity and tube pinching, holding the tire flat 
and firm on the rim at all times. 


Our rubber rivets literally weld tread to carcass and form 
effective protection against loose treads. 


Being double thick, the All-Weather tread reduces the liabil- 


ity of puncture. 


The sharp, square-edged blocks tend to 


prevent skidding and give traction on a slippery road. 


The tire buyers on America’s farms have learned that true 
economy in tires, as in everything else, is a matter of 
6ervice, not price; and that Goodyear Tires do give better 
service and do cost less in the end. 


Goodyear Tires, Tubes and Accessories are easy to get 
from Goodyear Service Station Dealers everywhere. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 





Akron, Ohio 

















Disking Rough Land in Pennsylvania 
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Building Soils with Lime 
FIPPIN, NEW YORK AGRI COLLEGE 
About one-third of New York is in 
timber and other rough areas that are 
best suited to timber. About one-third 
of the area is in permanent grass and 


— 


» O. 


pasture, and, therefore, represents 
rough or wet land. The remaining 
third is devoted to tilled crops and 
cultivated meadows, Of this third 
which is tilled land it is safe to say 
that at least two-thirds of that area 


is in need of regular applications of 
lime for the usual farm rotations. Of 
the remaining one-third of that area, 
at least half will require lime for the 
legumes, clover and alfalfa. 

Alfalfa and beets are two crops és- 


pecially sensitive to acid soils. I am 
satisfied that there is very little land 
in New York that will not be mate- 
Tially benefited by applications of 
lime. Therefore, 75% of the cropped 
area of New York is in need of. lime 
for the standard rotation, including 
Ilégumes, and a good part of the re- 
maining 25° wouid be benefited for 


sensitive crops like alfalfa and beets 


It is demonstrated that both lime- 
stone and quicklime will give results 
On some soils, limestone appear to 
Bive equally zood results a the 
quicklime. The standard price for 


ground limesione in bulk at the mill 
may be said to be $1.50. To this must 
be added freight of 65 cents to $1.10, 


making the total cost at the local sta- 


tion S3.G0, To this 50 cents muy be 
added for wagon haul, making $4.10 a 
ton for limestone in bags on the farm, 
‘Assuming the material is ground to 
pass u 2U0-mesh screen we would grant 
its full availability, and in a ton run- 


ning 0% pure there would be approx- 
imately 1100 pounds.of calcium oxide, 


and the cost would be 37 cents a hun- 
dred for calcium oxide, 

In the case of quicklime, a good 
grade of material can be secured at 
th kiln for 82.50 a ton. Add Sl for 
average freight, 75> cents for handling 
and hauling, and 5U cents for the labor 
of «licking, the total cost at the farm 
would be $5.75. Allow the material a 
Pi y of 90 and a loss of 15% due to 
p> os slacking, you would then get in a 
ton 1550 pounds of calcium oxide, or 
ata cost of 387% cents a hundred. 


Quicklime does not destroy humus 
when used in the soil in the amounts 
that are commonly recommended. 
The reason for keeping it away from 
potatoes is because of the develop- 
ment of scab by the alkaline condition 


the lime produces. If the bags are 
omitted and material is handled in 
bulk, the limestone would get an ad- 


vantage of abeut 5 cents a hundred, 
td which would be added the personal 
convenience in handling the _ lime- 
stone. 

I encourage the development of 
mills for pulverizing limestone and a 
number of these been installed 
in the middle part of New York with- 


have 


in the last two or three years, Prob- 
=bly limestone will be the standard 
material for use on the soil, but the 
value of quicklime under special cir- 
ctmstances of soil and situation 
should not be forgotten. In most parts 
of the state, farmers have now ac- 
cepted the fact that the applications 
of lime should be a regular part of 
their farm operations. Small amounts 
frequently are better than large 
nmounts at long intervals. From 300 
to 600 pounds applied whenever the 
land is in cultivation would be a good 
practice. -The top soil almost every- 
where is deficient in lime. The sub- 
soils in about one-third of the tilled 
land or perhaps a little more, has a 
good supply of lime, and drainage as 
a means of utilizing that supply is a 
big factor. 


lam satisfied that practically all of 
Atlantic coast states have a larger 
for lime than New York, and 


the 
need 





BUSINESS NOTICE 


“For the Land’s Sake use Bowker’s 
fertilizers; they enrich the earth and 
those who. till it.”—[Advertisement. 
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the south Atlantic states require link 
for practically all of their land. Some 
states like Ohio may not have quite so 
large a need because of the extensive 
distribution of limestone in their 
soils. Passing into the gulf coast and 
middle states the need for lime there 
is also very large. 


Make Roads Fit Traffic 

W. W. MABB, ENGINEER, ILLINOIS 

When a single road is built it must 
be of « type which will accommodate | 
the sudden and marked increase of 
traffic which always follows the open- 
ing of a new road because of the 
great number of vehicles drawn from 
the shorter and natural channels be- 
tween source and destination to the 
smoother and more agreeable surface. 
The building of another road in the 
vicinity will have an immediate bear- 
ing on the amount of traftic carried by 








the first, and a financial loss results 
through building a more costly type 
than necessary to sustain the normal 


traflic, 
sO as to 
then the 
traordinary 
truction 

The design of 
enables us to take 
economy of proportioning the type of 
road to the traflic it will be called 
upon to bear, To make the point clear, 


If the road is not constructed 
carry the abnormal traftic, 
will come through ex. 
maintenance or recon- 


cost 


loss 


isystem of roads 
advantage of the 


it must be kept in mind that the cost 
of a road comprises three principal 
elements of expense, the first cost, 
the muintenance charge, and the in- 
terest on the money invested. These 
ure all variable quantities but by 
proper design the cost to the user 
may be approximately constant 
throughout any system of roads, just 
as a sewer system composed of va- 


rious sizes of pipe may be designed to 


carry the amount of water reaching 
uny part of it and the cost spread 
over a benefited territory in propor- 
tion to the benefits received. 

The amount of traffic on each of 


the various roads of a completed sys- 
tem is very nearly in proportion to the 
tributary population and the value of 
the surrounding property. This makes 
it possible to design a balanced 
tem of roads on a percentage 
assessed valuation. Our principal ob- 
ject in road construction is to produce 
and maintain a smooth surface for 
travel and it matters little to the user 
what type of road he travels over so 
long as it is smooth and serviceable 
for the entire year, 


SVS- 


basis of 


Less Traffic, Less Expense 





When once we have a smooth sur- 
face the cost to the user is the total 
cost divided by the number of users. | 
Thus if a road costs $10,000 a mile 
and tiere are a hundred users, the 
cost of serving each. user would be 
$100, while if there were 1000 users, | 
the cost would be only $10 for each 
It follows from this that if the same 
type of road is’built for a hundred 
users as is necessary for a thousand 
there is a tremendous wate of money. 


It would be entirely practicable to 
produce and maintain a smooth road 
which will uccommodate a tratlic of 
100 at a less expense than is necessary 
for $1000. 

if, then, we knew the amount of 
trafiic which each piece of road in a 


system of roads would be called upon 
to carry, it would. be possible to select 
for section the total cost 
of which, the maintenance 
ind interest, make the cost per 
approximately the same on all 
parts of the system. This means that 
in a properly designed system one 
type is as good as another—that is, a 
road in the right place is as 
brick road where brick is 
required, and a great deal better than 
brick would be where only ‘gravel is 
needed because of the difference in 
cost. 

It will be said that we cannot arrive 
at an exact measurement of the traffic 
either present or future over any par- 
ticular road. This is true ‘but it is 


each 
including 
would 


a type 


gravel 


good as a 
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American Agriculturist 


ans 


after its experience of nearly © cuatuey. Case be not content to publish adver- 
i This is ome of a series of 


on the very 


based 
messages to farmers, prepared aiter 


and carrying on a national investig 
needs 


gas tractor 





large farms. 
than with the ordinary, slow, five-horse outfit. 
are not hurry-up jobs to meet a sudden demand—they, too, are 
backed by our experience in the agricultural field. 
extremely important to consider the reputation behind the 
tractor,” says the Farmers’ Mail & Breeze. ‘Care should be 
taken to guard against tractors built on half-baked ideas, 
When you buy a tractor of a standard company you are cer- 
tain of getting an engine that has received thought and study 
by specialists who know the problems of farm tractors.” 
Then the Country Gentleman warns farmers from invest- 
ing in tractors hurried to the market by companies which 
lack experience in this or the farm implement field. 
ail the light tractors on the market are practical,’’ it says. 


Study 


Investigate mechanical features. 


the crank case. 





of the farmers. 


latest e in. 
ing tractor demonstrations, talking to hundreds of f, 
= gh our sales organization “end by mail to find the 


CASE TRACTORS LEAD 


Because of Case Performance 
History, Reputation and Experience 


Founded 1842 


and Compare 


Five of them are: 





Leaders 


Case autom 
roduct is e 





ductionsin color, 


Agricultural Machinery 


Case steam engines, Case threshing 
machines, Case road machinery, 


in its own field. Write today for our 
complete Case Catalog. 
of information that should be under the 
reading lamp in every farm sitting room. 
It is beautifully printed, with many interesting scenes and repro- 
No farmer should miss having it. Especially 
when it costs you only one penny for a postal card to get it. 
Merely write, “Send me your general machinery catalog.” 


in Other Lines of 


obiles, and every Case 
ach a dominant factor 


It is an album 


At the tractor demon- 
strations last summer, farmers 
wanted to know the leading tractor. 
[t was a reasonable enough desire, 
because there are now 152 tractors 
desiring place, and new companies 
are being organized. The best way 
to find out which tractor leads is to 
investigate the companies’ histories. 
Naturally enough those which are 
oldest, best financed and most ex- 
perienced will outlive others. 


Case Comes Forward 
Now comes this international organization of farni engineers, 
with the answer to your problem. 
“Case Tractors’—/shat is-the answer, for small, medium or 
One man can do more with a Case 10-20 tractor 
These tractors 


“It is 


“Not 


Do not depend on the looks of a 
tractor. Appearance dorsn’t insure work. If you are considering a small 
tractor such as our 10-20, there are many mechanical reasons why you 
should choose a Case, 
1. It is adapted for all kinds of farm work —it drives an 18-inch Case 
separator, hauls to market, cuts ensilage, pulls stumps, pulls binder, 
does road work, fills silo, works hay-baler, crushes stone, etc., etc. 
2. All its parts are accessible. Suppose, for instance, you want to gain 
access to the main bearings. Merely remove the covers for access to 
No dismantling is necessary, 
3. All working parts enclosed or fully protected. The transmission gear- 
ing, for instance, is completely housed and runs in an oil bath. 
4. Larger shafts—all high carbon steel, heat treated. Also larger bearings. 
5. Bull pinion of steel—case hardened. Next to it is a high-duty Hyatt 
Roller Bearing. 
Case tractors are made in four sizes: 10-20, 12-25, 20-40 and 30-60. 


J. 1. Case Threshing Machine Co., Inc. 


721 Erie St., RACINE, WIS, 
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CASE Catalog. 


Your Name on a. 
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The school offers 


agriculture, 


who are fitting 


Agriculture 


two year and 


short winter courses in general 
dairying 
husbandry and horticulture 


Best Equipment; Large Farm; Excellent Athletic Teams ; Wholesome Environment 


poultrs 


_Larger Than Ever 


Tuition is Free 


to residents of New York. En 
trance requirements: 16 years 
of age and completion of the 
8th grade 


For Catalog or Information write 


|" F.G. HELYAR, Director, Drawer A, Morrisville, N.Y. | 


Some of the Farm Buildings 





Home Economics 
and 


Two 


yeai 
courses in domestic science and 
art Year 
dressmaking and 


is the number of young people who realize the opportunities in agriculture and 
hemselves for the work in some good school 
shown by the increases in enrollment at the 


NEW YORK S.ATE SCHOOL of AGRICULTURE at MORRISVILLE, N.Y. 


which offers a thoroughly practical training to boys and girls who cannot go to college. 
The graduates of the school are successful at home and in responsible positions. 


trades 


This 


is well 








short winter 


courses in 
millinery. 
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Be sure to mention American Agri- 


culturist 
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Two Public Spirited Farmers 
are dragging the dirt 


The men shown in the above photograph 
direction from 
when the roads are still soft but beginning to dry off, dragging 


road for a mile in each 
season, 
is done to very good 
the spring rains will drain 
farmer living on a dirt road 


advantage. 


off better. 
to keep a drag ready to 


their homes. At this spring 


It will leave a smooth surface and 
It is a good thing for every 
hitch onto 


whenever he can spare a team for an hour. 


not necessary that we should in order 
to take advantage of many economics 
in design. If, for instance, we learn 
from a single traffic count taken at 
the same time on each of the roads of 
2 proposed system that one road is 
earrying five, 10, 20, a hundred or a 
thousand times as much as another, 
this alone will be a valuable guide in 
selecting the proper type for any par- 
ticular road and taken in connection 
with such other factors as cost and 
availability of materials, population of 
the district, and value of surrounding 
property, we are able to estimate very 
closely the true economic type. 


Fight White Diarrhea at Source 


During the spring and early sum- 
mer, controversy always arises as te 
the best method of combating bacil- 
lary white diarrhea in chicks. An 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure in almost all pov’try diseases. 
The real source of trouble in bacillary 
white diarrhea is the mother hen. 
After it once breaks out in the flock it 
spreads rapidly from chick to chick 
sometimes affecting 90% of the hatch. 

Thus a campaign for the eradica- 
tion of this disease, to be successful, 
must be aimed at the complete elimi- 
mation of the permanent carriers, 
which are the infected mother hens. 
Phrased in another way, none but 
sound, uninfected poultry should be 
employed for breeding purposes. If 
the mother hen is free from the in- 
fectious bacteria, the disease will not 
appear in the chicks unless due to in- 
sanitary conditions and from outside 
sources. 

The Connecticut 





station has been 
conducting a campaign to eliminate 
this trouble at the real source. By 
means of a blood agglutination test, by 
infected hens are _ identified and 
thrown out for breeding purposes. The 
test has proved valuable and promises 
to be an entering wedge in the eradi- 
eation of bacillary white diarrhea. In 
this connection it might be added that 
sour milk or buttermilk is an impor- 
tant agent in the prevention and sup- 
pression of white diarrhea. 





Watch Out for Roup 

Tell me what to do for chickens that 
have roup. My chickens do not swell 
round the throat, but I have lost quite a 
few. Others tell me it is roup.—T[J. C. 
Gifford, 

Unless the fowls are especially val- 
uable, it is usually better to kill and 
burn them at once. At any rate re- 
move them from remainder of the 
flock and disinfect the premises with 
any strong disinfectant. The swollen 
eyes and nostrils may be cleaned out 
with a 5% carbolic acid solution or a 
2% solution of permanganate of pot- 
ash about three times a day. A slight 
amount of the permanganate potash 
can advisably be placed in the drink- 
ing water of the flock, just enough to 





make the water a cherry red. Keep 
watch of the flock so that all new 
cases may be isolated at once, and 
burn or bury deeply all birds that 
die. Treatment is impracticable, how- 
ever, for ordinary stock and roup on 
Tells Why Chicks Die 
B. J. Reefer, poultry expert of 


4304 Reefer Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., 
is giving away free a new book which 
tells of a simple home solution that 


raises 98 per cent of all chicks 
hatched and cures white diarrhea 
over night. All poultry’ raisers 


should surely write for this valuable 
book: free.—[Advertisement. 


_ cropped for a number of 


the premises, unless closely watched, is 
likely to become a source of infection 
for later outbreaks. 





Maturity of Poultry Breeds 

We have some pullets hatched August 
27, 1915, which began laying February 
1, 1916, making them a little over five 


months old. I was telling this to a 
friend and was told that pullets had 
been known to lay at the age of three 


months. Is five months young for them 
to lay? And do they ever lay at three 
months?—[H. O. Thompson, Lake Coun- 
ty, Il. 


mature and com- 
mence laying at slightly different 
times. In general, under a utility clas- 
sification pullets of the egg breeds, 
such as Leghorn, Minorca, Hamburg 
and Ancona, mature early and begin 
to lay eggs at four or five months un- 
der favorable conditions. Where the 
conditions are not favorable to induce 
early egg laying, six months is prob- 
ably a nearer average for the time to 
commence laying. Meat types, such as 
Brahma, Cochin and Langshan, are 
slower in maturity, taking six to eight 
months or longer for a pullet to get 
into egg-laying condition. 

Jeneral purpose types, such as 
Plymouth Rock, Wyandotte, Rhode 
Island Red, Orpington and Dominique, 
mature more quickly than those of 
the meat type and the pullets may be 
expected to. lay at from five to six 
months, although some may mature at 
4% months. There are cases on record 
where individuals of the early matur- 
ing egg breeds have begun to lay in 
about three months, although this is 
in special cases 


Different breeds 





Poison for Cuitworms 


H, F. WILSON, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


I have a field that has been topacco 
years, but is 
so infested with small, gray cutworms, 
they almost totally destroyed my first 
settings the past year. Is there any 
way of getting rid of them or prevent- 
ing them from destroying the small 
plants? Would twice spring plowing help 
any?—[Ernest L. Steinmetz. 


There are. many hundred species of 
cutworms, so-called because they nor- 
mally eat off young plants at the sur- 


face of the soil. Some species are 
known to have a climbing habit and 
these make their way into bushes, 


trees, etc, and feed on the buds. A 
single cutworm may destroy a good 
many buds in a single night. Other 
species feed on young corn, wheat 
oats, etc, and still others eat holes 
in tomatoes, strawberries, melons, ete, 
on the ground. 

Plowing in late fall and early 
spring will help greatly, but when the 


cutworms are feeding in the fields 
and destroying the young plants, 
poison baits should be used. This 


material when properly prepared and 
applied is apparently preferable to 
vegetation. It is prepared and ap- 
plied as follows: 


FORMULA FOR POISON 

BEM coccscrcreséseccsestsesse 50 pounds 
Paris green or white arsenic 2 sy 
VED cccctaceseesrecceeesern 1 quart 
GAME: snes eodsoweediecnes c60 1 pound 

Water to make a coarse, crumbly 
mash. First mix the dry materials 
thoroughly and then add the water. 


The bait should be mixed in a tub or 
can and should be covered over when 
left to stand. Spread over the in- 
ested area by broadcasting as with 
sowing seed and apply in the late 
afternoon as the cutworms feed 
mostly at night. Ten or 15 pounds of 
this material should be sufficient for 
an acre. 













PRINCE .. 
ALBERT ‘ 


the national joy smoke 


makes you 
want to fire 
up your old 


jimmy pipe! 


oe yright 1916 
y Red Reynolds 
ye. Co. 


RINCE ALBERT tobacco throws open 


the gates to every man fond of a pipe or 
a makin’s cigarette—it’s so friendly! Just makes smoke 
joy possible for all degrees of tender tongues and tastes! The 


patented process cuts out bite and parch! 
And you can’t get better proof than the 
fact that Prince Albert is today smoked 
not only throughout the United States, 


but all over the world! 


First thing you do next, locate that old jimmy 
pipe or the makin’s papers; invest 5c or 10c 
for a supply of P. A. And fall to like you are 
on the right track. For Prince Albert is better 
than the kindest word we ever have said about 


it. And you'll find that’s a fact! 


You can buy Prince Albert everywhere 
bag, 5c; or the tidy red 
if poand or half-pound tin humi- 
dors or im the handsome crystal-glase 
pound humidor with sponge-moistener to; 
thgt heeps P. A. fit-as-a-thoroughbred! 


in the toppy red 
tin, 10c; 





dt 


R. J. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Ftyamanaes bitin 9) ; 
GUIIGE ATTsfeap 


i 
nln dally 
LICAR EY Mi FOF 


PORACEO | i 





On the reverse side of thio tidy red 
tin you will read: ess Pat. 
ented July 30th, 1907" which 
has made three men smoke pipes 
before! 





No More White Diarrhoea 


“I am sixty-one and have 
been raising poultry ever since I was 
seventeen. [ never. had much trouble 
except with White Diarrhoea, and some- 
times I have lost my entire incubator 
hatch with this dread disease. Last year 
I read a lot about Chictone but thought 
it would be no more help than some 
others I had used. However, a friend 
told me what it had done for her, and 
that it was a very effective remedy, with 
not a bit of poison in it, so I sent a 
dollar money order to The Wight Com- 
pany for two 50c boxes, and I want to 
say the result was wonderful. I used it 
about eight weeks, raised over 600 chicks 
and never lost one. I didn’t even have 
a droopy one in my flock and I will 
never try to raise another hatch of chicks 
or turkeys without Chictone. It made 
my work a pleasure and I know it was 
the cause of my good success.”—Mrs. 
H. E. Blythe, Unionville, Mo. 

Chictone gets resvl’-! Resolve today 
that you will sav2 vonur chicks from 
White Diarrhoea. Chictone is guaran- 
teed to save 90 per cont. There are 
lots of substitutes, but there’s only one 
Chictone. Chic’‘one is not a poison. 
Soll in 50c boxes. Dolay is dangerous. 
Ordor today from 


THE WIGHT CO., 


years ot age 


AyIcoL stops chicks dying 


A new scientific discovery that never fails. 
Nothing elee on the market like it. Leading 
poultry breeders and poultry-supply denicre testify 
that it positively cures and prevents White Diarrhoea 
or Chick Cholera, Black-Head in turkeys, Going- 
Lightin pigeons and all other bowel diseases of po pultry. The only 
remedy Bonud-Guaranteed to do the work. You don't risk one cent 
in trying it. Price 250 and 50c, delivered to you by maii prepaid. 
BURRELL-SILLER 213 When Bidg., Indianapelie, Ind. 





PFILE’S @G& VARIETIES 
farm-raised Land and Water-Fowls. Eggs 
- Iihus. Catalogue, and “Grower's 
— 2c. n mest al Write 
HENRY PFILE, Farmer- 
Poultryman, 





DEPT. 532, LAMONI, IOWA. | 


Box 645 Freepert, Uh . 
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100n i new offers.iow prices 

Or PT cre Brite sw, 
76 CH 


Bu UARANTEED FGODS 


Allen’s Foods are Guaranteed 
Money Back if not Satisfactory 
ALLEN'S WUTRO CHICK MASH—16 different 

surat Ce scientifically blended. 
CHICK FO00—who me grain 

ation of pcrecsed rain and seeds. 
GROWING CHICK FCOD— develega bigger 

and healthier birds—in less time. 
Get full details and price list. Also write for 
special introductory freight- prepaid proposition. 
ALLEN MILLING CO., Bept.2, Megara Falls, #.¥. 

















To Get Best Service, 
Best Prices, Best Goods 


it may help you to copy or cut out the form below, 
in writing to advertisers. It will show them that 
you are entitled to their best attention, and that 
you have the backing of “the old reliable Orange 
Judd American Agriculturist’”’ as per guarantee on 
back hereof. Write plainly to avoid possible 
mistakes. 


(Here fill in name of advertiser you are writing to) 


Seeing your advertisement in the old reliable 
Orange Judd American Agriculturist of New York 
city, please send me, as you advertise therein, 
the following: 

TONED 00:00 065000656 cdsawesesees eeeeeeeceeseee 
Bs Ws GR wecsesscunes Postoffice. .cccccccccece 
RANE, 20 00 %ssdseasees ee State. ccocccccccese 
Raliroad cccccccccceve eee eececececeereceseee® 


Railroad Freight Station. ...cccccccecessceccece 


Express company ...... 


Cee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 


Express efff0 .cccccccccecsecs 


(Please See Over 






































































SAVE HALF 
b ols tun eccthel a=) tit 


By using GOOD PAINT which will give 
you LASTING SERVICE and SAVE YOU 
cost of frequent repainting. 


Ingersoll Paint 


has proved itself the MOST DURABLE by 
74 years’ use and is the ONLY PAINT 
@ Endorsed by the "GRANGE" 42 years 
Made in all colors—for all purposes 


Get my FREE DELIVERY offer. 


It is to your advantage to use the BEST 
PAINT. Buy it ‘Direct from our Factory” 


AT WHOLESALE PRICES 


This means a BIG SAVING TO YOU, in 
first cost and satisfactory results. 


; “Si Tells ali about Paint 
fnegerscoi/ and Painting for Du- 

° rability. How to avoid 
trouble and expense 
caused by Paints fad- 
ing, chalking and peel- 
ing. Information 
WORTH MANY 
DOLLARS TO YOU 
— FREE with Sample 
Color Cards, Write me, 


Doit Now—I will Save 
you Money 
0. W. INGERSOLL 
269 Plymouth Street 

















Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
The Oldest Ready Mixed Paint House inAmerica 
Estab. 1842. 





— 
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THAT’S GUARANTEED { 


i —to produce more milk than any other ration 
either home mixed or purchased and do it 
without giving your cows constipation or 
udder trouble. Ready to use right out of the 
sack without any mixing. 





Absolutely free from adulterants and fillers, just 
like the feed you would mix for yourself, is a special 
combination of choice cottonseed meal, dried beet 
pulp, gluten feed,corn distillers’ grains, wheat bran, 
wheat middlings and a little salt, that’s all; each in- 
gredient weighed by automatic scales and all 
thoroughly mixed in huge power driven mixers, so 
that it is always absolutely uniform. and always 
good. An extra quart or twoof milk daily from each 
cow may turn a loss intoa profit. Try LARRO-FEED 








for more profits, Sold on “money back if not satisfied’® 
plan, the decision being entirely up to you. LARRO 
dealers almost everywaere; write if none near you, 





THE LARROWE MILLING CO22558iMespie Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 











Produce Cleaner Milk ! 
aes Bed with 


shavings 


Cheaper and 
cleaner than straw. 
Descriptive circular Free. Write for 
delivered price in car lots. 


Oscar Smith & Son, State St., Albany, N.Y. 


in all stock absolutely 
oured or money refunded. 
First dose checks, second 
or third cures completely, 


without any bad after 
effects, One bottle Payne’s Scours Special often cures 
6 calves, No excuse now for losing a single animal 
from scours or white scours. Has cured thousands 
and will cure yours. Send $1 at once for full sized 

















bottle and Unqualified, Money-back Guarantee. 
Booklet free. 
Calf Saver Corporation, Box 25, Gouverneur, N. Y. 





To the Advertiser Addressed 
on Other Side Hereof 


In sending this inquiry or order, per- 
mit me to call your attention, for our 
mutual benefit, to the following guar- 
antee of its advertisers’ reliability 
which appears at the top of first 
column on editorial page of each issue 
of Orange Judd American Agriculturist 
of New York city: 


OUR GUARANTEE — We positively 
Quarantee that each advertiser in this 
issue of Orange Judd American Agricul- 
turist is reliable. We agree to refund to any 
subscriber the purchase price of any ar- 
ticle advertised herein if found not to be 
as advertised. To take advantage of 
this guarantee, our subscribers MUST 
always state in talking with or writing 
to any of our advertisers: “I saw your 
adv in the old reliable Orange Judd 
American Agriculturist.” We are not re- 
sponsible for claims against individuals 
or firms adjudicated bankrupt, or 
whose estates are in receiver’s hands, or 
against whom bankruptcy or receivership 
proceedings are pending. 

(Please See Over) 
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- Making and Marketing Milk 
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Calves in Summer 
H, L, JORDAN, DELAWARE COUNTY, N Y 
I keep only a few of my calves. My 
milk record tells me what cows are 
best in my herd. Calves from these 
cows are the ones I retain. The others 
are vealed. I believe in pasture for 
young calves, but for very young calves 

















Not? 
clover is 


Out for a Record—Why 


something besides grass or 
required. 

I have used various grains, but now 
use exclusively a grain mixture that I 
once saw recommended in American 
Agriculturist, This mixture consists of 


ground oats and corn! il, each three 
part and oil meal and bran, each one 
part. Very little calves are given a 
tiny handful of this mixture. This is 


increased until two pounds are given 
to a six months’ old calf when on pas- 
ture in summer. Yearlings are given 
three pounds of this mixture and 
those 18 months old four pounds, if 
the pasture is short. 

I find that this grain mixture is just 
as good for winter feeding as for 
summer feeding. The quality varies 
from three to six pounds daily and is 
fed in connection with silage and 
clover or alfalfa hay. Nothing is so 
good for calves as the legume hays. 
Another thing is to arrange in some 
manner shade for calves in hot weath- 
er and either a run where calves can 
get inthe bushes ora dark shed where 
they can go to avoid flies. I should 
have stated that when the calves are 
very young separator milk is given 
twice daily at first and then later once 
a day. 





Otsego Milk Market Brightens 
Cc. F. MYER, OTSEGO COUNTY, N Y 

The Sheflield-Farms Slawson-Decker 
company at Oneonta, N Y, has an- 
nounced arise of 10 cents a 100 pounds 
above schedule price for April milk. 
This makes the price for milk with 
3.8% butter fat $1.60 a 100 pounds. 
The reason for this advance is as- 
signed to a general rise in prices of 
condensed milk and manufactured by- 
products, casein, cheese, etc. Dairy- 
men are not annoyed with the com- 
plaint of oversupply by the milk com- 
panies. Brightening prospects slightly 
stimulate dairy activities and some 
dairies which did not accept terms on 
contract day have now been booked. 
The Oneonta concern around the last 
of March was shipping around 160 
cans daily of 4) quarts each. 

The chemical company at 
quantity of skimmed milk, as 
stated in a recent issue of American 
Agriculturist. The establishment is 
German throughout, and all its manu- 
factures were originally carried on im 
Germany. The war prevented the 
transportation of a patent medicinal 
tonic, which is the sole product of the 
factory. ; converted into 
a white powder, which is marketed 
as a condensed food preparation. At 
present the company is using more 
cans of skim milk daily than the num- 
ber of cans of whole milk shipped 
each day by the Sheftields at Oneonta. 
The supply is collected mainly from 
skimming stations and creameries, the 
company hiring teams to draw the 
cans, 

Sufficient milk is easily obtained 
now, but the natural winter shortage 
extended a call on quite distant cream- 
eries to fill the demand. The price 


paid is about 25 cents a 40-quart can. 


Oneonta 


uses a 


Skim milk 





The business is an acknowledged suc- 
cess. The plant now consists of two 
large brick buildings and work has 
been in operation more than a year. 
There are good prospects for enlarge- 
ment of the plant’ and extension of 
business. In such event, the local out- 
let for milk will be considerably in- 
creased, 

Three creameries of Otsego county 
hold permits to sell milk as grade A 
pasteurized. These creameries are lo- 
cated at Edmeston, South New Berlin 
and Wells bridge. Dairy butter is sell- 
ing at 30 to 35 cents a pound. Cream- 
ery butter was locally quoted at 33 
cents a pound the last of March, but 
some of the grocers find themselves 
obliged to pay more and sell at 40 
cents, 





Boston Behind the Times 

JARED VAN WAGENER, JR, NEW YORK 
Adjustment of milk freight rates 
in New England and New York is a 
question solely for trained investiga- 
tors with ability and power to examine 
accounts and witnesses. The layman 
is helpless. Sometimes I think the 
public service commission is not much 
better. I there will always 
be a battle between shippers and rail- 
roads, and the most we can hope for 
is some sort of reasonably fair regu- 
lation. There is no doubt that we 
have made progress since the days of 
rebates and open favoritism, 

One thing might be said for the 
railroads, and this is, that milk, while 
classified and paid as freight, is really 
carried at express train speed and is 
in this regard in a freight class by it- 
self. But the farmer and consumer 
are surely entitled to just rates; but 
what constitutes just rates is a mighty 
big question. I would like to add that 
in my observation, the Boston milk 


suppose 


trade seems a generation behind New 
York in the matter of general system 
and intelligence in handling The use 





of New England of 8%-quart can is 
in itself a joke. The country end of 
the New York city coming 
plendidly organized. 


supply is 


to_be 
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Dairy Show and Young Folks—The 
officials of the national dairy show to 
be held at Springfield, Mass, October 
12-21, announce that they expect to 
entertain 100,000 boys and girls from 
the eastern states at the exposition, 
October 15 has been set aside as a 
special day for them A few days ago 
there was a conference in Boston of 
important leaders in boys’ and girls’ 
work, This included the leaders in 
the six New England states and many 
specialists from schools and from the 
government. In order to handle so 
many youngsters in one day at the 
show, a plan has been developed ac- 
cording to military divisions. Units 
will be companies of 5), over: which 
company will be a captain. Ranking 
upward will be majors, colonels, lieu- 
tenant-generals and generals. Bach 
company of 50, under its captain, will 
be required to keep together through 
the day. Each company will be taken 
all over the exposition grounds and 
given a thorough knowledge of what 
is going on. The commanding oflicers 
will be students from the Massachu- 
setts agricultural college and the Y M 
C A international college, also teach- 
ers of the schools in Hampden coun- 
ty. These generals, lieutenantlgen- 
erals and colonels will number about 
1200. The majors and captains will 
be the older boys who will come as 
visitors. There will be special athletic 
events to interest the young folks. It 
is hoped to bring in the boys and girls 





from New York, New Jersey and 
Ohio. 
Duck Feeding Hints—When my 


Pekin ducklings get fully feathered, I 
discontinue all soft mashes. They are 
fed nothing but corn and what they 
can get for themselves in the pasture. 
In winter when they cannot forage, I 
give a mash once a day, pieced out by 


cabbage and meat scraps, 








American Agriculturist 
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Up-to-date farm buildings 
do not follow prosperity. 
They go ahead of it. You 
can’t make your farm pay 
big returns until you have 
everything in shape to help 
ou. Good buildings mean 
healthy stock— perfect silage 
.—well-kept farming imple- 
ments. 


North Carolina 
Pine 
“The Wood Universal’’ 


With this wood you can 
build excellent buildings at 
low cost. It is durable, 
which does away with fre- 

uent and costly repair work. 
t can be had in so many 
grades that you can always 
et exactly what you want 
or any particular purpose. 
Your dealer will be glad to 
quote you prices. 

If you will send us your name 
and address on a postal, we will 
send you, absolutely without 
charge, vur 160-page book con- 
taining plans and photos of farm 
buildings of every description. 
In it you cannot fail to find 


some mighty useful informa- 
tion. Ask for Book No. 16 


North Carolina Pine 

Association 
Norfolk 
Virginia 
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American, CREAM) fe 
SEPARATOR i> 


A SOLID PROPOSITION to 
send new, well made, easy running, 
perfect skimming separator for315.95 
Skims warm or cold milk making 
heavy or lightcream. Bowl is a 
sanitary marvel, easily cleaned. 


ABSOLUTELY ON APPROVAL 


Gears thoroughly protected. Differ- 
ent from this picture, which illus- 
trates our large capacity machines. 
Western orders filled from 
western points, Whether dairy 
is large or small write for handsome 
free catalog. ddress; = 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO., 
Box 3052 Bainbridge, N. Y. 



















The farmer’s old reliable treat- 
ment for Lump Jaw in cattle. 


Fleming’s Actinoform 


Sold under a positive arantee since 189%— 
your money refunded if it fails. First 
write for a free copy of 
Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
It describes Lump Jaw and explains how 
Fleming’s Actinoform is to be used. A book of 
192 pages, containing 67 illustrations and infor- 
mation upon almost two hundred subjects per- 
taining to horses and cattle. We believe it 
to be the best book of the kind ever printed 
tobe given away. Durable leatherette binding. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 








Only 


One Year to Pay! 


Buys the New Butter- Ge 
fly Jr. No. 2. Lightrunning, 
easy cleaning, close skim- AM 
ming, durable. Guaranteed } 
a lifetime. Skims 95 quarts 
per hour. Made also in four oc 
arger sizes up to 5 1-2 shown here. 
‘4 ial its own cost 
30 Days’ Free Trial Ex» its own cost 
fFsaves in cream. Postal brings Free cat- 
Bee: folder and “‘direct-from-factory’’ offer. J 
from manufacturer and save money, 
LBAUGH -DOVER Co, (1 
2172 Marshall Bivd. CHICAGO 
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Shortsightedness in Dairying 

If my correspondence is an index of 
sentiment, more people are consider- 
ing the planting 
of flint corn for 
silage than ever 
before. It is 
gratifying be- 
cause one likes 
to have people 
agree with him, 
and what is of 
more  impor- 
tance it will 
bring to our 
eastern farmers 
a larger meas- 
ure of concen- 
trated feeding 
stuff than they 
can get in any other way, for a like 
expenditure of time and money. 

Men still measure unconsciously 
their pride in the cornfield by the 
length of stalk, and to get length of 
stalk with the shorter growing flint 
requires the best of care and fertili- 
zation, all of which is to the good 
when the feed goes to the cows next 
winter. More ripe corn, more home- 
grown grain, more clover and alfalfa, 
more home-grown stock and _ less 
cows to milk ought to be the slogan 
on every eastern dairy farm this year. 
If practiced for five years we should 
have better farms and higher prices 
for milk. 

Just why we do not control the 
price of milk, by shutting off the 
manufacture, just as business men the 
world over always have and always 
will control the price of their goods 
and wares, I am unable to understand. 
We are all running our plants up to 
the limit, then adding 33 1-3% to our 
product by the purchase of raw ma- 
terial grown off the farm and then 
having the fidgits because the price is 
not higher. Some day when we get 
eur business vision balanced we shall 
hide our faces and apologize, because 
of our lack of business sense. 





H. E, COOK 


Danger Ahead for Checse 

I want to call the attention of our 
cheese dairymen in the east to a pres- 
ent danger, which if not checked, will 
materially affect the demand for our 
cheese. The cheese industry of New 
York state has not been stable for 40 
years. I have been a cheese maker 
in one form or another for that length 
of time, beginning the manufacture of 
cheese in 1876. We were at that time 
just in the midst of a transformation 
from the soft, poorly made, open tex- 
tured, off flavored farm made cheese, 
varying each day, to the solid uniform 
made factory cheese. Our domestic 
demand’ for cheese was exceedingly 
light, because there was nothing 
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tempting about the cheese made on 
the farm, 

The English markets were willing 
to take all of our surplus cheese if it 
was made sound and solid. So fearful 
were the exporters of the soft farm 
cheese that they were doubly urgent 
in their demands that the cheese be 
made without a crack or hole, even if 
we did get alittle surplus acid to make 
them “dead white.”’ Many of these ex- 
port cheese were not as good as a well 
made light skim today. We _ soon 
learned, however, to make a cheese 
that England would take and then 
after a good trade had been estab- 
lished we tried to deceive them with 
shipments of light skims. Canada im- 
médiately saw her chance-to manu- 
facture the best full cream cheese and 
logically captured our export market. 

During the 90’s we saw our mistake 
and commenced to make a_e softer 
cheese of a smooth clean solid texture 
suitable for our domestic trade. Sure 
enough, our trade expanded to the 
west, the south and in New England, 
Coincident with this expansion came 
the cold storage and the experimental 
data that cheese were finer in texture 
and flavor when cured at a tempera- 
ture of 40 degrees after a week or 10 
days in the factory curing room, than 
they were to remain in the factory 
longer. ‘“‘Ah, now,’’ said the consumer, 
“you are making real cheese for us 
and we can take your entire product.” 
Good fortune did not tarry long. The 
milk trains for New York began to 
invade the old established cheese ter- 
ritory and to disturb the factory man 
who was” generally the owner and 
maker. He found the competition 
sharp and resorted to every means to 
hold his business. He made skims, 
which have never for any length of 
time been a safe business, and he also 
learned to make the so-called ‘‘washed 
curd” cheese. New England had been 
eating the soft, weak textured Ver- 
mont cheese and had a taste for al- 
most anything that was soft. Sure 
enough the “washed curd’ was soft 
and New England baited us into the 
manufacture of a cheese that should 
be prohibited by statute as unfit for 
human food. The “washed curd” 
could be made from less milk and sold 
for as much a pound which reduced, 
sqmewhat, the competition of the milk 
shipper. The day of settlement, how- 
ever, had to come and now the New 
England market that first promoted 
this soft cheese has changed its 
mind and says that it prefers a sound, 
well-made cheddar cheese, 

The problem is a simple one. The 
night’s milk on the farm should have 
the same cooling arfd care necessary 
for shipment, and the warm morning’s 


[To Page 12.] 

















This Cow Produced 82 Pounds Milk in One Day 


This cow, Maplecroft Pontiac Pleione, is typical of the Holstein 
breed, and is owned by Milanhurst stock farm of Bradford county, Pa. 
She has a record of 564 pounds of milk and 23.2 pounds of butter in 


seven days. 


Her best milk record was S2 pounds in one day. 


































Right Now 


you need a 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


1 st — If you are still using some gravity or setting 
= process of creaming— 

BECAUSE your cows have likely freshened now and your supply of 
milk is greater. 

BECAUSE your spring work requires every minute of your time 
and a good cream separator will be a great time and labor saver. 

BECAUSE your young calves will thrive best with warm, sweet 
separator skim-milk. 

BECAUSE with your increased milk flow your greater waste of 
cream, without a good cream separator, must run into more money 
than you can afford to lose. 





Qnd-—If you have a very old De Laval or an 
= inferior separator whether new or old— 


BECAUSE the losses of the poor separator from incomplete skim- 
ming, and the tainted product of the hard-to-clean and unsanitary sep- 
arator mean most when your volume of milk is the greatest. 

BECAUSE of the ample and “more than advertised” capacity of the 
De Laval, you can separate more quickly and save time when time 
means most to you. 


BECAUSE an Improved De Laval Cream 
Separator is so much simpler and more easily 
handled and cared for than any other, and you 
can’t afford to waste time these busy days 
fussing with an inferior or half worn-out 
machine. 


BECAUSE the De Laval Separator of today 
is just as superior to other separators as other 
separators are to gravity setting. 

Let the De Laval start saving cream for 
you right now. See the nearest De Laval 


agent at once, or if you do not know him, 
write us direct for any desired information. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison Street, Chicago 
50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 




















Farmers Lost*90,000,000%::' 


From Worms and Indigestion 


How Much Did YOU Lose? Do you 
° know that 
the live stock losses in the United States last year were about 
¢, $100,000,000? The U.S. Department of Agriculture says in one of 
its bulletins that probably 90% of live stock losses are caused by 
WORMS AND INDIGESTION—both of which can be prevented. 


How Much of This $90,000,000 Loss Did You Suffer? 


How much was your feed loss—feeding worms? 

How much was your loss in stock which did not thrive well? 

How much was your loss in pigs which died from worms and indiges+ 
tion or the train of ills which follow;—even contagious disease, of which 

these conditions are often forerunners? 

7 How much was your loss in sheep and lambs, or other stock? 
These are the losses which totaled last year $90,000,000. And, re» 
member, the chief causes—Worms and Indigestion—can be prevented. 


271i Show You How to Prevent 
These Losses This Year 


I am doing it for thousands of other farmers. I will do it for 
you. I'll prove it before you pay me acent. I'll do it with SAL-VET. 

























W \ Each 40 Ib. package - $2.26 
Wi Prices ji 1% B-pecmee > 2: “5% 





Each 3 lb. package 


“seerrnnecmsnice rs 
Extra discount in larger qpantitios 
No orders filled for less than 40 Ibs. on thie 
; 60 days’ trial Shipments are based on 1 
28h SAL-VET for each sheep or bog and 4 " 

each horse or head of cattle. alera sell SAL- 
VET at above prices but in the far West and South 
the prices are a little higher on account of the 
extra freight charges. 

2S 


I 
THE FEIL MFG. CO. 









The medicated salt, farm animals take freely and 
rid themselves of worms. It requires no dosing— 
no drenching—no starving. Contains no antimony. Costs 
only .n. bf Ly. a | ad each feoe F hog, — only 1-8 
a.cent a day for each horse or o cat le. I prove whatm Qept, 5 4-83-16 Cleveland, Ohio 
it ill Go before zee Sow 60 days offer. Ann. « me enough SAL-VET to last my stock 
I value SAL-VET highly and would hardly dare sixty days. I agree to pay the freight, feed it 
with hel “ar y ait ane er ee ee ee as directed, and will then pay for it if it does 
with cholera and thin he preparation a preventive.” « ‘ai , it fai 
{C. F. Tomer, Route 4, Bath, N. Y. what you claim. If it fails and I so report 


specifically in 60 days, you are to cancel the 
Don’t Send Money—Just the i 


charge and I will owe you nothing. 
Fill out the coupon and mail to me today. I'll supply B- BRP Bccccsvnssciece hogs......eheep...... hOrees......... cattle 
yn enough SAL-VET to last all your stock 60 days. 

‘ou the freight when it arrives and feed it accord- 
ing to directions. If SAL-VET fails to do what I # Name 
claim, I'll cancel the ; you won't owe me a cent. 


SIDNEY R. FEIL, Pres. 7} P.O 


The Fell Mfg. Co. chemists, ciev2ienc,o. 
Ship. Sta State 
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Buy in the ee. 


Bennett Saves You 
15 to 50% 


on Interior Trim 


It doesn’t matter whether you have 
$5 or $5,000 to spend—whether a small 
order or a big one—we can give you, 
quality for quality, the very best value 
in the market on all building materials. 


Don’t think of buying doors, windows, 
frames, mouldings or any other article enter- 
ing into the construction of frame structures 
before you have seen our goods and our 
prices. We are price regulators in all kinds 
of building materials because we are situated 
in the geographic center of the lumber mar- 
ket—we save on freight, knowledge of mare 
kets and enormous buying facilities. 








DOORS —« 








This handsome yellow Pine 
$-cross door, 13< inches thick, = 
2—0 x%6—0— ONLY $1.80. 
Other sizes in proportion. In 
ordering refer to No. 205, and 
state size and thickness desired 


ELE 


in 
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We guarantee our doors as to quality, finish 
and against warping. Our line is the most 
complete and our prices the best, whether in 
Oak, Birch, Fir or Yellow Pine. Complete 
stock ‘of sizes and styles always on hand for 





immediate shipment. 






This fine four-light window, 
No. 126, ready glaxed and 
including upper and lower 
sash, ONLY 84c, size 2 x 3 
feet. Other sizes in propor- 
tion. Immediate delivery. 


It costs no more to buy high-grade windows 
from us than ordinary ones elsewhere—be 
cause we are right in the heart of the White 
Pine district and near the glass factories, and 
get the pick of the market at right prices. 

You Need the Big Bennett 

Price Regulator Catalog 

Full of wonderful values and 
trating everything necessary to 
structure from cellar to 
kinds and grades of hardware. 


RAY H. BENNETT LUMBER CO., Inc. 
Price Regulators in Building Materials 


Thompson Street, N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


clearly illus- 
build a frame 


roof—including all 


Send Us the Coupon Today 





Ray H. Bennett Lumber Co., Inc., 
Thompson St., N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Send me at once your FREE 
Price Regulator Catalog. I am particularly 
interested in the items checked. 

C) Lumber 0 Lath C] Shingles 
{| Frames CJ Doors (] Windows 
[] Interior Finish (J Wallboard ] Paint 


J] Clapboards (] Roofing C] Hardware 


Address .... 


Occupation 














(ECONOMY of Silage 
Space, Time and Work 


And of money, too. Here's astandard silo with many 
exclusive adventages. It saves your ensilage, as it 
has double spline with joints sealed. it’s 
structed that the preservation of your silage is 1 
It saves space because the extension roof adds 5 ft. 
and lets you pack tight to the top. You save time 
and work, as just a twist of the wrist loosens the door 
no matter how badly pinched. You can tighten the 
hoops while standing on “‘handle ladder.”’ All these 
points 2nd many more with the 


Globe Silo 


There is no extra charge for the 
dormer window inthe roof. Door is 
extra strong—thick side with cross 
bar, Extension roof. Many other 
convincing points explained in our 
free booklet. Write direct to 


THE GLOBE SILO CO. @ ra 


6-16 Globe St., Sidney, N. Y. Write today 
for Catalog 
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DANA’S EAR LABELS 


Are stamped with any name or address with serial 
numbers. They are simple, practical and a distinct and 
reliable mark. Samples free. Agents wanted. 


H.C. DANA, 31 MAINSTREET, WEST LEBANON. H.W 
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The Price of Pure-Bred Stock 

[I frequently get letters from farmers 
who have no idea of the value of pure- 
bred registered stock. Occasionally a 
man expects to buy registered pigs at 
less than they would be worth for pork 
One man recently wanted to buy se- 
lected fall pigs at $10 each, when these 
animals would sell in the market to be 


sold for pork at not less than $13 each, 
live weight, while their value as breed- 
ers is not less than $20 or $25 apiece. 


Breeders of other breeds of swine have 
the same experience. To less extent this 
is true also among breeders of horses, 
cattle or sheep, as well as pouitry.—[H. 
B. Harpending. 

There is more truth than poetry in 
what our advertiser states. Expe- 
rienced farmers and successful breed- 
ers seldom object to the price they 
have to pay for pure-bred stock, pre- 
vided they can get what they want. “I 
don’t care what it costs me, if I can 
get the pure-bred registered bull of 
just the right type, blood, strain and 
breeding that I’m after,” said one of 
the most successful breeders in the 
country the other day. 

Out of many thousands of sales 
made by our live stock advertisers to 
farmers and others every year, we 
NEVER receive complaints from ex- 
perieneed breeders regarding their 
purchases or dealings. Once in a great 


while a complaint is made that the 
stock is not as represented. In such 
cases, it sometimes appears that the 


buyer expected to get for $5 or $10 a 
animal that is worth from $15 to $50. 

The farmers who do not appreciate 
good stock, are growing fewer. One 
of the most hopeful signs of the times 
is the willingness of intelligent farm- 
ers to pay good prices for good stock. 
They don't want poor stock at any 
price. Such farmers won’t keep ani- 
mals that eat their heads off. 

Farmers who look only at price 
when they buy any animal, and insist 
on having the cheapest, are pretty 
sure to get just about what they pay 


for. Such animals too often Will not 
even pay their keep. The runt pig, 


the infertile fowl, the low-grade bull 
that gets poor stock, the poor cow 
that eats as much as a good one but 
shows a loss instead of a profit—what 
excuse is there for keeping any stock 
of this character? 

“T made that mistake for a good 
many years,” said a now thrifty farm- 
er to us the other day, ‘‘and have only 
gotten ahead since [ began to keep 
pure-bred stock. Several years ago I 
got rid of three scrub cows, and in- 
vested the proceeds in one pure-bred 
Holstein. At the time it took a lot of 
nerve to make the change, but my 
only regret since has been that I 
dicn’t do it 25 years ago instead of as 
late as I did.”’ 





Success on Diversified Farm 
[From Page 3.] 

for his cattle, horses and sheep. His 
hogs are kept in hog house in sepa- 
rate lot. He also has shed room for 
all machinery, believing that roofing 
and building material, even at present 
prices, are much cheaper than machin- 
ery. Stock scales are also in evidence 
where all stock is weighed as often as 
necessary to obtain such data as is 
deemed of value in his stock raising 
and feeling operations. 

Human Side of White Haven Farm 


His farm is a complete farm plant 
and is operated as a means to an end; 
and that is to contribute to the neces- 
sities and comforts of his family and 


his community. Mr Marshall has spent , 


almost his entire life in the neighbor- 
hood in which he now lives, and Mrs 
Marshall is a native of the same im- 
mediate neighborhood and is noted 
for being an active worker in every 
phase of home and community life. 
Their family consists of three daugh- 
ters and two sons, all of whom are 
grown to womanhood and manhood 
and are not only a credit to their pa- 
rents but an honor to their commu- 
nity. One of his sons took a short 
coutse in agriculture after graduating 
at the high school and the younger is 
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now in his third year in the Ohio col- 
lege of agriculture. What a splendid 
preparation this should be for these 
young men for an active agricultural 
life! 

Having been brought up under such 
excellent industrial, intellectual and 
moral environments and then finished 
by getting such a technical training 
as they can secure at an agricultural 
college, if they do not succeed it will 


not be the fault of either parents or 
instructors, The daughters are en- 
thustiastic church workers, always 


ready and willing to contribute both 
of labor and money to the further- 
ance of any enterprise in church or 


neighborhood that has for its object 
the betterment of life in the com- 
munity. 


I note this especially because all the 
fine stock and splendid equipment a 
man may have counts but little in 
comparison with the quality of young 
manhood and womanhood he sends 
forth from his farm home. And if 
there is one thing more than another 
that the subjects of this sketch are to 
be congratulated upon, it is the high 
character and industrious habits of 
their children. Even their grandchil- 


dren are displaying at an early age 
the splendid traits of their ancestors. 
This proves that good breeding and 


good training both by precept and ex- 
ample in the home bring as good re- 
sults in the human family as among 
domestic animals, besides being a per- 
petual source of comfort and satisfac. 
tion to those who are responsible for 


their being. Would that their num- 
bers might increase in all rural com- 


munities in every state. 





Shortsightedness in Dairying 
[From Page 11.] 

milk kept separate, but not necessa- 

rily cooled, The maker should make 

a sound, clean flavored cheddar cheese 


that will improve every day it stands 
in the cooler and use whatever milk 
may be required. Our makers know 


how to do it and the buyers are ready 
to take them into cold storage where 
the curing processes are carried on 
with small risk. 


A crisis is at hand unless milk pro- 
ducers and cheese manufacturers 
arouse themselves and correct this 


latest error in the manufacture of a 
food product, which is a luxury and a 
necessity combined and which can be 
bought at the price of a necessity.— 
[H. E. Cook. 





Our Veterinary Adviser 


All veterinary questions submitted by the subscribers 
of American Agriculturist will be answered provided 
the full address of the inquirer is given. Questions 
can be answered intelligently only when complete 
details of the symptoms are given. No cure is guar- 
anteed, but our veterinarian gives the best advise 
possible under the circumstances. Dr E. H. Lehnert 
of the Smith agricultural school at Northampton, 
Mass, answers questions for this department. How- 
ever, all inquiries should be a:iiressed to the Veteri- 
aary Department, American Agriculturist, 315 4th 
Avenue, New York City. Proprietary medicines are 
advertised in these columns which are efficient for 
many of the common anima! ailments. Our new book, 
the Farmers’ Veterinarian, by Charles W. Burkett, 
may be secured free with a one year’s subscription. 

Subscribers’ questions are answered in rotation 
free of charge, but for immediate personal advice 
by mail $1 should be inclosed. © prescriptions 
printed below can be put up by any druggist, but 
reliable remedies for certain troubles are almost 
always named in our ‘advertising columns and often 
can be advantageously empivyed for the very ailment 
inquired about. 


Probably Tuberculosis 
I have a yearling heifer that has 
great difficulty in breathing; she wheezes 
so badly that it seems as though she 


would choke, She has been this way 
four months.—[A. E. H., Pennsylvania. 
Cases of this sort are quite often 


seen, and are usually caused by a 
tubercular affection of the lymphatic 
glands at the back of the -throat 
(pharynx). If assured it is not tuber- 
culosis the abscessed glands might be 
opened and the pus drawn off, but be- 
fore doing this I would suggest hav- 
ing the calf tested with tuberculin. I 


have never seen a case of this sort 
that would not give a reaction with 
the test. 


Feeding Too Heavily with Corn 

I have some Chester White hogs that 
were doing well until they were taken 
away to be bred, since which time they 
have shown weakness and loss of appe- 


American Agriculturist 
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Used by the National 
Government and leading 
dairymen for their simplicity 
_ of operation, durability and pez. 
Sect preservation 

New and remarkable improve- 
ments make the Harder better 
than ever. Of massive strength, 
anchored solid as an oak, perfect 
fitting doors, safe ladder, air- 
tight non-conducting walls, 
highest grade material and con- 
Struction— more durable and 


much Jess expensive than con- Wy 


A Harder Silo saves all the 
corn crop and will pay for it- 
self within two years. 

Send for Catalog 
Harder Mfg. 
Co, Box 13 


NY. 
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Three walls instead of one. A stave 
silo inside, a patented spiral wooden 
hooping that winds around, the ends 
interlocking and sides overlapping 
outside; in addition, the thick felt 
lining between the stave and spiral 
woods. Air tight, frost and water 
proof. Requires no iron hoops. Dur- 
able. Guaranteed. 

Send postal for catalog, which tells: 
things youought to know about silos; 
and why the Craine Silo is superior. 

Active Agents Wanted 


W.L. Scott Lumber Co. 
125 Norwich, N.Y 
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Green Mountain Silos 


put the mark of prosperity on your farm. 
They look substantial, and they are sub- 
stantial. The heavy staves are dipped in 
pure creosote oil preservative. Simple, tight 
doors that fit like a safe door. Extra strong 
hoops. A silo for a lifetime. 

Write for booklet, and ask about our 
“Order-early-pay-later’’ plan. 


The Creamery Package Mfg. Company, 
343 West St., Rutland, Vt. 








Buy your Silo. = se 








Dirtect-from facto ry- 
And Save Money 


DIRIGO and STANDARD Silos have 
always been famous for their uniform high 
quality and exclusive features. The strongest 
and tightest construction Safe steel ladder. 
Sure anchorage Money back guarantee 
Send for free catalog. prices and the most 
liberal offer we ever made for early orders. 

STEVENS TANK & TOWER CO. 
AUBURN, MAINE 





Perfectiy Air-tight 
Perfect-fitting doors make the silo abso 
lutely air-tight. That keeps the 
sweet and fresh down to last forkful, Q 

; . * or 


asy adj no 
needed, Stroi steel hoops form easy 
ladder. Built to last a lifetime—of White or 
Yellow Pine, Oregon Fir or Cypress. You 
can’t buy a better silo at any price. Complete 
anchoring system with every silo. Our 
mottois Quality, Factories at Frederick, Md., 
and Roanoke, Va. Write for free catalog. 
ECONOMY SILO & MANUFACTURING 00. 
Dept. B, Frederick, Md. 
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ates 
Steel Posts, tool Write postal. 
THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 
Dept. 51 * © © Glevelend, Obie 








Continuous Open Door Front. 
nent Steel Ladder Attached 
Size 8x20 $ 80.00 
* 10x 2% ’ 
* 2x38 149.00 
Other sizes in proportion. Discoun 
to agents. 


GRIFFIN LUMBER CO. 


Box 3, HUDSON FALLS.N.Y 


Unadilla Silos 
Are Trustworthy 


They preserve silage perfectly. Com- 


Perma- 








bine best construction, greatest dura- 

bility and convenience, Easy to erect 

and keep air-tight, Writetoday for cata- Sim 
ogue, Agents wanted. Address < 

UNADILLA SILO 0O., Box B , Unadilla, N.Y. 
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AGE OF STEERS IN RESPECT TO COST OF 100 POUNDS GAIN 











AVERAGE COST IN DOLLARS OF 100 POUNDS GAIN 
Lugo __ 2.90 


3.00 400 5.00 600 7.0 





AVERAGE 
WEIGHTS 
CALVES 397 
ONE YEAR OLO 883 
Two YEARS OLD 1Oll 
THREE YEARS OLD 1226 
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Cost of Gain from Calves to Aged Steers 


taken hogs to the same place have lost 
them after a week’s sickness.—[A. W. 
S., New York. 

From the description I judge the 
disease to be the ordinary form of 
paralysis seen in hogs that are fed too 
heavily with corn, and not anything 
that they contracted at the neighbors. 
It might be possible for hogs to be- 
come infected with a disease like hog 
cholera, but if this disease were in 
the neighbor's herd it would be gen- 
erally known. I would suggest tak- 
ing away all corn and giving each 
grown hog two ounces of epsom salts. 
Keep on low feed and put under such 
eonditions that they will be obliged to 
move about. 

Bieeding Warts 

I have a mule with a bleeding wart 
on his forehead, in such a position that 
it is often hit in putting on the bridle, 
What can be done for it?—[H. 8S. F., 
Pennsylvania. 

This is very likely an ordinary wart 
that has been injured so frequently 
that it has become very tender. To 
remove it, apply with a feather or 
small brush a little strong nitric acid, 
repeating treatment as often as the 
dead portion comes off. 


foo Much Corn and Lack of Exercise 

I have a hog being fattened that has 
become weak on his hind legs, so weak 
that it is difficult for him to get on his 
feet.—[J. F. G., Pennsylvania. 

An affection that very little is 
known about, except that it is caused 
by heavy feeding with corn where lit- 
tle exercise is allowed. Take away all 
corn and give an ounce and a half or 


two ounces of epsom salts. Keep on 
low feed for a time and put under 
such conditions that he will be 


obliged to move about. 
Cow Sucks Herself 


I have a fine cow that sucks herself 
if not prevented, and when I put a rack 
on her neck so she cannot get at her 


own udder she will suck the other cows. 
What can be done for her?—-[J. C., 
Ohio 

About the only method of prevent- 
ing her from sucking either herself or 
other cows is to fill the nose band of 
good strong halter with sharp spikes, 
not sharp enough to cut the skin, but 


pointed so they will not feel good. I 
do not think she will injure herself 
badly driving off flies. 
Udder Abscess 
I have oung Jersey cow that calved 


in October; a week or two later a swell- 
ing appeared in one quarter and went 
on to abscess formation, breaking of its 


own accord. With treatment it finally 
healed. The milk from this cow was 
not used for about two weeks before 
the abscess broke and not until 10 days 
after it healed. Was this necessary? 
ic. W. A., New Jersey. 


You were at least safe in not using 
the milk, for there was no telling but 
the disease might have been tuber- 
eculosis, yet as matters turned out 
the milk from the three healthy 
quarters might have been used with- 
out danger. 

Is Cribbing Hereditary? 

Would it be advisable to raise a colt 
from a mare that is a cribber?—[O. F 
H., New York. 

I do not think 
bility of the 
I have seen a colt from a 
mare develop the habit, apparently by 
observing the mother. I would sug- 
gest if the mare is bred that every 
possible means be adopted, such as a 
stall with smooth walls, a tight neck 
strap, etc, to prevent her from crib- 
bing while the colt is with her. 

Inflamed Salivary Gland 

i have a mare with a growth 
the ear along the edge of the 
inch and a half thick at the 
and 7 inches iong. Can 
removed in any way except by 
it out?—[D. W., Maryland. 

From the location IT would judge 
the trouble to be with the parotid 
(salivary) gland, perhaps caused by 
a stoppage in the duct that carries 
the secretion to the mouth . would 
rubbing well in day a 


suggest 
little of an ointment composed of 
potassium two drams, 


there is any possi- 


below 
jaw, an 
lower end 
this be 
cutting 


once a 


iodide of 
mixed with one ounce of lard or vase- 
line. If this does not reduce the 
swelling surgical means must be re- 
sorted to. 

White Scours in Calves 

T have lost several calves with scours, 
usually before they are a week old, and 
in most cases they are sick but 48 hours. 
{[c. A. J., New York. 

Apparently white scours, a very 
serious disease affecting young calves, 
caused by an infection gaining en- 
trance through the freshly broken 
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cord at the time of birth or shortly 
afterward. Thoroughly disinfect all 
ealf pens and calving stalls, and as 
soon as a calf is dropped the region 
of the navel must be well washed with 
a 5% solution of creolin, and the cord 
ligatured or tied with a clean, strong 
thread as close to the body as pos- 
sible, and the end of the cord well 
painted with tincture of iodine four 
times during the first 24 hours. Be- 
ing on hand when the calf is dropped 
and following directions closely, with 
the daily use of a disinfectant spray 
about the stable, will insure conquer- 
ing the disease almost immediately. 





Age in Respect to Cost 


As an animal grows older and big- 
ger more food is required to produce 
a unit of gain than at earlier periods. 
Hence, there is a limit to which feed- 
ing may be carried on with profit. 
While mature animals may show 
steady gains and consume more food, 
the cost of those gains may soon be- 
come greater than the market value 
of the increase in worth. 

The sketch shows this factor when 
applied to cattle. When calves weigh 
around 400 pounds the cost of 100 
pounds of gain is in the neighborhood 
of $4. Ata year of age, weighing be- 
tween 800 and 900 pounds, the cost 
rises to over $5 per 100 pounds of in- 
crease. At weight of 1000 pounds, in 
the neighborhood of two years of age, 
the cost rises to nearly $6, and at an 
age of three years, at a weight of 
1200 pounds, the cost of 100 pounds of 
gain is approximately $6.75. By this it 
is seen that it cost more to adda 
pound of gain as a steer grows older 
and heavier. 





Mill Feed Prices 


Market prices for mill feeds at New 
York quiet to weaker, in sympathy 
with recent weak tendency in grain. 
Coarse western spring bran quotable 
at $22.85 p ton in 100-lb sks, standard 
middlings 24.25, red dog 31@32 in 
140-lb sks, linseed meal 35.50@36, yel- 
low corn meal 1.90, coarse 1.70@1.78, 
hominy 4.15@4.30 p bbl, cottonseed 
meal, 38144% protein, 


At Boston, prices steady, alfalfa 






meal $26.85 p ton, dairy feed 28.35, 
horse feed 27.60, cottonseed meal, 
38%, protein 35.50, linseed meal 
34.25, gluten feed 31.25, hominy 29.15, 
bran 25, middling 24.50, mixed 


feed 26. 





WISE HOSTESS 
Won Her Guests to Postum. 


drinkers 
and her 


coffee 
friend 


“Three great 
my old school 
daughters. 

“They were always complaining and 
taking medicine. I determined to give 
them Postum instead of coffee when 
they visited me, so without saying 
anything to them about it, 1 made a 
big pot of Postum the first morning. 

“Before the meal ,was half over 
each one passed up her cup to be re- 
filled, remarking how fine the ‘coffee’ 


were 
two 


was. The mother asked for a third 
cup and inquired as to the brand of 
coffee I used. I didn’t answer her 
question just then, for I heard her 


say a while before that 
Postum 
coffee. 

“After breakfast I told her that the 
‘coffee’ she liked so well at breakfast 
was pure Postum, and the reason she 
liked it was because it was properly 
made. 

“I have been brought up from a 
nervous, wretched invalid, to a-fine 
condition of physical health by leaving 
off coffee and using Postum 

“T am doing all [ can to 
world from coffee slavery to Postum 
freedom, and have earned the egrati- 
tude of many, many friends.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek. 
Mich. 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Postum Cereal—the original form— 
must be well boiled. 15¢c and 25c pkgs. 

Instant Postum—a soluble powder— 
dissolves quickly in a cup of hot wa- 
ter, and, with cream and sugar, makes 
a delicious beverage instantly. 30c and 
50c tins. 

Both forms are equally 
and cost about the same per cup. 

“There’s a Reason” for Postum. 


—sold by Grocers. 


she didn’t like 
unless it was more than half 


help the 


delicious 
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International 
andC B&Q 
Planters 






planting. 


the machine. 





share of corn profit. 


CB & Q corn planters, 


CHICAGO 


S Champion Deering 


McCormick 





NE*! in importance to good, tested seed, 
every authority on corn raising places good 
Evenly spaced hills; the same number of 
kernels dropped in each hill; even depth of planting; 
a reliable foot drop for finishing the field —these are t 

demanded of a planter by every careful corn raiser. 

This is the standard to which the builders of International and 
CB & Q corn planters work, and excellent planting is the result. 
Note, first, the substantial frame and wheels —the foundation of 
Then see how simple are the arrangements that 
enable you to drop 2, 3, or 4 kernels in every hill, or to drill 
in your corn with accurate spacing between the kernels. The 
use of an International or C B & Q corn planter gives you assur- 
ance that every hill of corn on your farm will produce its full 


Try one this year. Ask the local dealers, who handle these 


machines, to show you their good points in detail, or write 
to us for complete information about reliable International and 


International Harvester Company of America 
(Incorporated) 
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from milk fever. 
succumb quickly. 
teen out of every twenty cases. 
to Use’’ 
—no dangerous wait for veterinarian. 


PILLING é0y 2. 





Best made, last longest 
Backed by 100 years of 
service, 





Your Best Cow May Die! 


Attacks heaviest milkers—50 to 60% 
Yet the new air treatment saves nine- 
With the Pilling ‘‘Easy 
Milk Fever Outfit you can give instant treatment 


CATTLE 





G. P. PILLING & SON CO. 
2315S Arch Street 





Philadelphia 


\WG CATT; 
erne2 * CAse 
G.P.PILLING& SON Co, 


Write today for our 
48-page book show- 
ing treatment for 


milk fever, bloat, Case No. 2 contains $3 
garget, hard milk- milk fever outfit and 8 
ers, etc. Shows and other ‘‘ Easy to Use’’ 


Cattle Instruments. 
Value $15, for 810 


INSTRUMENTS 


prices all needed in- 
struments. 








With West Bend Automatic 
Swinging Stanchions you can 
lock up or release 2 to 50 cows 
at one throw of a lever as easy as 
you can operate one stanchion 
with other equipment. This 
is only one of the many valu- 
able, time- 
saving, 
labor-sav- 
ing feat- 
ures of 
West Bend 
Equipment. 





The West Bend line includes Steel and Wood Stanchions (automatically 
and individually operated), Feed and Litter Carriers, Watering Bowls 
nd complete systems. 


Write today for free catalog showing entire line. 


a 
West Bend Barn Equipment Co. ,Batavia.,W. Y. Factory at 238 $, Water St., West Bend, Wis. 
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4@ Guarantee on 
+©\Brictsontlires 


A specific 10,000 mile written 
‘uarantee for every Brictson 
ire user. ire economy and 
rotection against punctures, 

m blowouts and rimcuts. Brict- 

ss son 7 are rut, oil and 

¥ gasoline proof and wonder 
fully resilient and easy riding. 

TRY BRICTSON TIRES 

AT OUR EXPENSE 
Find out at our risk the wonderful 
ee qualities of Brictson Pn 
Tires. Don’t pay unle ue 
fyfied. Write today fe details ot Fees 
by Trial Pian and descriptive book, 
THE BRICTSON MFG. CO, 
53-46 Brictson Bldg., Brookings, $. 0 


















HAVANA FARM TRUCKS 


_We can furnish these Low-Down Gears with 
either Steel Wheels or Wood Wheels. They 
are as handy for farm work as the Auto 
is for travel. 

We can furnish broad tire Stee! Wheels to fit 
Wagon. May we not send you our Free Catalogue 


' Havana Metal Wheel Co., Box60, Havana, Mil. 











NERAL" 
HEAVE*.,. 
COMPOUND 











Booklet 
Free 


NEGLECT 
Will Ruin 






Your Horse 
Quarantend to give 
Sold on 4 oattotseten or 
its Merits } moncy refunded 
1311 Package sufficient 
SEND TODAY £0 for ordinary cases, 
AGENTS Postpald on receipt of price 





ak 


WANTED 4_* Write for descriptive booklets 
MINERAL HEAVE BEMEDY CO., 451 Fourth Ave., Pittsburg, Fa. 


Clean Milk 





By 8S. D. BELCHER, M. D. 
In iis book the author sets forth practical 
methods for the exclusion of bacteria from milk, 


and how to prevent 
the stable to the 
inches 146 pages. 


contamination of milk from 
consumer. 5x7 
CIO eiscccccvccccece 


Orange Judd Company 
315 Fourth Ave. New York 
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Among the Farmers 





PENNSYLVANIA 


Union County Farm Sales 
J. N. GLOVER 


J. L. Reitz sold $2100 worth of live 
stock and has enough left to stock two 
farms. B. A. Wilson sold $3300 worth 
of horses, cattle and hogs, with plenty 
left to farm his two farms. Will 
Martin’s sale on the Packer farm ran 
to $4100. He has live stock left to 
run the Gundy farm he _ bought. 
James Boyer’s sale on the _ historic 
McClay farm of 124 acres’ reached 
$0783, which was likely the largest 
sale ever held in the county. A heavy 
bay team sold for $577, and a Hol- 
stein cow for $140. His 70 shotes sold 
for $501, including two brood sows. 
He had two stables of Holstein cows 
and one of Guernseys, or 45 head of 
cattle, six horses and a team of mules, 

Mrs Hannah Strickler of Limestone 
township had a_ hog killed which 
dressed 8S) pounds, being the heaviest 
reported in the county this winter. 
Many of the country schools will close 
the seven months’ term this week, and 
anumber of pupils passed the ex- 
aminations for high school. Mifflin- 
burg is noted for its many good buggy 
factories, but this winter their trade 
has been dull, due to the sale of 
automobiles. Many of the mechanics 
have gone to Milton and Sunbury to 
work in shops. 

Joe Kindig of York sold 20 young 
mules at a public sale at the Baker 
house stables for $2300. G. C. Davi- 
son of Girard Manor bought a car of 
the best Holstein cows at sales in the 
county and shipped them to his dairy 
farms. 


Notes from Keystone State 
CYRUS T. FOX 

The ending of March was marked 
with stormy weather and high water 
in the rivers. The Susquehanna at 
Harrisburg was higher than at any 
time since 14. With a 19-foot stage 
(2 feet above the danger line) the 
lowlands along the river were flooded, 
industrial establishments were inun- 
dated and much _ destruction was 
caused. There was a stage of 20 feet 
at Wilkes-Barre, and farm lands of 
the great Wyoming valley were under 
water. At Pittsburgh the Allegheny 
and Monongahela rivers exceeded 
their bounds and much damage re- 
sulted. There was a 24-foot rise, the 
biggest flood in years, Fortunately, 
the ice on the rivers was broken up 
and moved out without forming packs 
and dams to add to the trouble and 
loss. 

Owners of peach orchards whose 
trees had most of the buds destroyed 
by the freezing periods that occurred 
in February and March are doing 
some heavy pruning just now. This 
is done to insure a full production of 
new wood, which will bear the crop 
of next year. 

Fruit growers are still conferring 
in regard to co-operation and secur- 
ing better market conditions. They 
‘are practically unanimous in agreeing 
that their greatest need is a law which 
will compel every shipper to mark 
his name and address on each pack- 
age he sends away, with the grade 
and minimum size of the fruit con- 
tained in the package. 

Plans have been made for a thor- 
ough inspection of the Pennsylvania 
department of forestry of every plant- 
ing of white pine made in the state 
this spring, to prevent the white pine 
blister rust from gaining a foothold in 
Pennsylvania. 

Simon Tice, a North Lebanon 
firmer, sold to William H. Bollman 
«? Lebanon a Holstein cow, the “pick” 
«’ his herd, for $250. The cow goes 
1. the “William Penn farm” in South 
I *.anon township. Farmers of Berks 
a’ | Lancaster counties are interested 
i a new trolley line, 11 miles long, to 
1 constructed from Denver, in the 
} r county, to Sinking Spring, in 
tl former. The points to be touched 
are Black Horse, Vinemont, Fritz- 
town and Montello. 

\ delegation of 12 farmers and 
b:: ‘iness men of northern Berks county 
w nt to Harrisburg to consult with the 
hivhway departments in reference to 
hoving the state road between Ham- 
bie and Strausstown put in passable 
condition. 

The state game commission has 
completed its restocking of the game 
preserves of Pennsylvania, the last of 
125 deer having been liberated in the 
Juniata valley. In addition to the 
docr there were 97 elk turned loose in 
the forests, besides numerous wild 
turkeys: and pheasants. 

Pennsylvania is feeding the armies 
in the trenches with chocolate. 
Lebanon valley farms are supplying 
most of the milk for that purpose, the 
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same being used in the great choco- 
late works at Hershey. 

The ice on the Susquehanna river 
passed off at Columbia on March 28. 
The records show that this was the 
latest that the river was icebound 
sinee 1807, when the Susquehanna 
was covered with ice until April 14. 

Because Plymouth township in 
Montgomery county has a_ consoli- 
dated school, “which is accepted as 
a model of careful construction,”’ the 
school board of Yardley, in Bucks 
county, will erect a building on similar 
plans at an estimated cost ranging 
from $27,000 to $45,000. 


Will Not Store Eggs 
OLIVER D. SCIIOCK 

Some of the western cold storage 
produce dealers who stored eggs in 
eastern Pennsylvania storage houses 
last year, have decided not to store 
any eggs this spring, in consequence 
of heavy losses sustained through 
recent decline in the prices of fresh 
stock. This means a_ decreased 
revenue for the owners of such plants. 

Bloomsburg in Columbia county, 
Pa, recently held its first annual 
school fair through the medium of 
the county farm bureau. Officers for 
the farm bureau were elected as fol- 
lows: President, Howard Traub; vice- 
president, E. R. Kester; secretary, 
J. G. Kuick; and treasurer, C. H. 
Dildine, Fully 5000 people visited the 
county seat on the big day of the 
meeting. 

Rural free delivery mail carriers 
report a most trying winter season. 
Ilorses were exhausted and had to be 
changed frequently, while on the 
longer routes, many automobiles were 
disabled and necessarily sent to the 
shops for repairs. 

The north tier of counties raises 
various breeds of cattle successfully. 
At a recent sale of Durham cattle, 
L. D. May of Granville sold five for 
an average of $776 each. A two-year- 
old heifer brought $1400. Mr May 
sold a registered yearling bull for 
$5000. Over 200 Tioga county farmers 
formed an organization looking 
ioward the establishment of a farm 
bureau. 

A. E. Davis of Potter county has a 
farm situated near the New York 
state line, which is taxed at about 
$100 annually. A friend has a larger, 
better and more valuable farm, lo- 
cated just across the New York boun- 
dary, which pays $19 in taxes each 
year. The Pennsylvania taxable is 
pleading for equalization of taxes. 

The Pennsylvania state poultry 
association of Harrisburg has been 
chartered. It will promote and en- 
courage improvements in the breed- 
ing of poultry, pigeons and game, 
The agricultural society of Cumber- 
land county increased its capital stock 
from $12,000 to $20,000. The par 
value of the shares has been changed 
from $100 to $50. Abram Bossle is 
president and W. H. McCrea _secre- 
tary. The society is one of the oldest 
in the state. 


Farmers’ Union “Reorganizes—The 
Exeter farmers’ union was_ reor- 
ganized at Jacksonwald, Pa, by the 
election of the following officers: Pres, 
A. H. Adams; vice-presidents, William 
Adams, Harry Hartline and Jacob 
Kaufman; sec, Dr J. S. Rittenhouse; 
assistant sec, Ellwood Spatz; corre- 
sponding sec ,Henry Jackson; assistant 
correspondent sec, Elmer Althouse. 
and treas, Harry Althouse. Vice-Pres 
Kaufman invited the members to hold 
their next meeting at his farm near 
Stonersville, and agreed to serve re- 
freshments on that occasion. George 
Brumback announced that he would 
speak on Exeter Farms and Farm- 
ers. The first settlement in Exeter 
was made by English Quakers 200 
years ago. 

Cattle Feeders’ Convention — The 
annual convention of the cattle feed- 
ers of Pa will be held at the Pa state 
tion, State College, Pa, Apr 12, at 
which time all the steer feeding ex- 
periments conducted by the station 
during the winter will be concluded. 
The seven lots of cattle have been 
fed different rations to determine the 
best method of fattening cattle. The 
Pa beef breeding herd which has 
been maintained on corn silage, sup- 
plemented with cottonseed and lin- 
seed oil meal, will also be an exhibi- 
tion. The various rations fed dur- 
ing the winter will be explained and 
the results tabulated, affording op- 
portunity to study the results of the 
experiment at first hand. The pro- 
gram provides for the discussion of 
all the important phases of beef pro- 
duction. 


Explains Farm Bureau Work—At a 


largely attended farmers’ meeting 
held in Oberholtzer in Berks Co the 
county agriculturist, Charles 8. 
Adams, explained the work of the 


bureau. “It is a sort of clearing 
house for the farmer,” he said. “It 
is not the idea of the bureau to tell 
the farmers how to farm,” he con- 
tinued, “but its object is to help the 
farmer, and to answer specific calls 
from the farmer. The experimental 
» 


stations throughout the state are 
really farms and not merely places, as 
many suppose, where tests only are 
made. The object, therefore, of the 
farm bureau is to show the farmer 
how to do one thing and not the 
other.” The speaker urged that more 
frequent meetings of farmers be held 
in each community, and suggested the 
schoolhouses as proper places for such 
meetings. 

Parental Farm Schools—At  By- 
berry, a suburb of Philadelphia, the 
“parental farm school system” is to 
be tried this year. A farm of 0 
acres has been bought by the board 
of education, where schools will be 
established which will provide both a 
home and cducational facilities for 
children, who, while incorrigible to a 
certain degree, are not considered de- 
ficient enough mentally to be sent to 
either an infimary for freeble-minded 
or a reformatory. Each pupil, in 
addition to being provided with in- 
struction, will be called upon to per- 
form a certain amount of labor on the 
farm, but only sufficient to defray part 
of the expenses of maintenance. A 
cottage plan of housing the children 
has been adopted. The parental 
schools have the indorsement of the 
officials of the juvenile court. 

Arbor Day—Gov Martin G. Brum- 
baugh of Pa, in designating Apr 14 
and 28 as Arbor days urged in his 
proclamation a general observance of 
these days, with fitting exercises in 
the public schools. 

Civic Assn Elects—Augustus J. Loos 
was elected president of the civic 
assn of Narberth, Montgomery Co, at 
the annual meeting just held. Plans 
were considered for a comprehensive 
survey of the betterment possibilities 
of Narberth as a beautiful borough. 
An address on School gardens was 
delivered by Robert D. Edwards. 

Spoke on Good Roads — At the 
monthly meeting of the Berks Co agri 
soc, held in Reading on Apr 1, N. 
Guiley Finch of Allentown delivered 
an address on How to build and main- 
tain good roads. Mr Finch is state 
supervisor of the highways in Berks 
and Lehigh counties. There was a 
large attendance of farmers at the 
meeting. 

William Penn Highway—More than 
600 delegates representing the 14 
counties of the state which it is pro- 
posed to traverse in the construction 
of the boulevard, to be known as the 
William Penn highway, to extend 
from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, met 
at Harrisburg Mar 28 and 29. The 
principal intermediate points to be 
touched are: Norristown, Pottstown, 
Reading, Lebanon, Harrisburg, Lewis- 
town, Huntington, Tyrone, Altoona, 
Cresson, Ebensburg and Johnsiown, 
A board of governors was. elected 
with members for each county. Dr 
Joseph D. Finley of Blair Co is chair- 
man. 

Community Club Organized — A 
community club has been organized 
at Glenside in Montgomery Co. 
Charles F. Mebus, pres of the board 
of commissioners of Abington town- 
shrip, presided. The following officers 
were elected: Pres, G. Warfield 
Hlobbs; vice-pres, Miss Margaret 
Saunders; sec, Rodney Mills, and 
treas, George C. Rittenhouse. Meet- 
ings will be held semimonthly for 
the discussion of subjects pertaining 
to rural improvement, fruit growing 
and horticultural advancement in 
general. 

Distributing Trees — The Pa: for- 
estry dept has approved plans for the 
distribution of 7,000,000 trees avail- 
able for spring planting, which were 
grown in the nurseries owned by the 
state. The plans call for the plant- 
ing of 5,170,000 trees on vacant areas 
in the state forest reservations and 
the distribution of more than 1,000,- 
000 among farmers. Over 800,000 
trées will be donated to public parks. 
About 25,000 cherry trees of native 
varieties will be planted in the state 
reserves, with the idea of providing 
food for the birds. 


MARYLAND 
Central Maryland Farm Jots 


E. 0. JEAN, BALTIMORE COUNTY, MD 


Farming interests and industry of 
Maryland will be on a higher plane 
if the bills introduced in the Mary- 
land legislature are made laws. Gov 
Harrington favors these bills, which 
were prepared by Samuel M. Shoe- 
maker, a prominent dairyman of 
Baltimore county, Md; Senator Or- 
lando Harrison, farmer and nursery- 
man of Worcester county; Senator 
Collier of Talbot county; and members 
of the city-wide congress of Balti- 
more. These men want politics en- 
tirely eliminated from the agricultural 
industry and desire heartily the 
highest development along this line in 
Maryland. 

Fixing a state apple. standard is 
proposed in a bill introduced in the 
senate by Senator Harrison, one of 
the largest orchardists of the state. 
The bill establishes a standard for 
grading, packing, marketing, shipping, 
whether’ in barrels or other closed 
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packages. If this measure becomes 
a law the business of packing and 
marketing apples comes under state 
control. The power to’ enforce it 
would be in the hands of the Mary- 
land state board of agriculture, which 
would have authority to goto the 
farm of anyone to inspect packages 
and see that the laws are not violated. 

The tax rate for the year 1016 is 
324% cents per $100 valuation. This 
will not be increased unless certain 
bills for inerease in the state’s 
revenues’ fail to become laws. If 
these bills fail of passage the various 
institutions supported partly or en- 
tirely by the state will be cut down 
in their respective appropriations. 
The proposed bond issue for which 
provision must be made for interest 
and for sinking fund requirements, 
provides,the one reason for any pos- 
sible increase in tax rate. To make up 
the deficit in the state treasury the 
bond issues will be $2,000,000, for 
roads $2,500,000, making a total of 
$4,500,000. 

The Maryland state canners’ asso- 
ciation held its anual convention at 
Easton, Md, March 22. Walter M. 
Wright of Choptank, Caroline county, 
Md, presided. After a business ses- 
sion in the morning a beautiful din- 
ner was given by the local canners. 
Dr J. W. Bigelow talked on the cur- 
ture of tomatoes, George N. Munsen 
spoke on co-operation, and Sec Frank 
E. Garrell made an address on other 
canners’ associations. The president 
of the association is W. W. Wright of 
Choptank; C. M. Dashiell of Princess 


Anne, vice-president; and Joseph 
Shriver of Westminster, secretary- 
treasurer. 
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Central Delaware Farm Notes 

CHARLES HOPKINS, KENT COUNTY, DEI 

The weather still continues very 
unsettled in Kent county, Del, and 
little has been done in the way of farm 
work, except chipping and hauling 
wood, pruning fruit trees and grape- 
vines and hauling and _= spreading 
manure. Most of the large farmers 
usé manure spreaders and sulky 
plows. Roads which have been in 
bad condition throughout the winter, 
due to frequent rains and alternate 
freezing and thawing, have dried up 
and settled to some extent, but are 
still rough. 

There is considerable speculation as 
to the condition of the peach buds, 
While some peach growers say their 
fruit is uninjured, others say theirs 
is badly injured. The new milk 
shipping station at Harrington, which 
began operating last fall, has _ in- 
creased the business rapidly. Nearly 
1000 cans of 46 quarts each, of milk 
were shipped in February. The milk 
gees to Philadelphia. It is expected 
the shipments will increase until the 
amount equals 200 cans daily. 

In the southwestern sections of Kent 
and Sussex counties, ditching com- 
panies are holding annual meetings. 
In these sections it is necessary that 
large drainage ditches be constructed. 
In the spring and wet months the 
ditches resemble small rivers. In the 
summer and dry season there is 
searcely any water in them. 

Acting’ upon the recommendation of 
the county road engineer, Kent county 
will prepare papers for a $45,000 good 
roads bond issue. It is believed the 
expenditure of this sum will place 
the roads in first-class condition. 

Our leading apple growers are 
claiming that they can make more 
money growing apples than the west- 
ern growers. They say that either 
because location and soil are unsuit- 
able for the porduction of high grade 
fruit or because the owner is not 
fitted for painstaking work, the west- 
ern growers will have to go out of 
business. Veal calves and fat hogs 
are bringing good prices. Pigs and 
stock hogs are in good demand. 





At Pittsburgh, receipts of cattle on 
Monday were $4) cars, market easier 
on best grades and lower on light 
cattle. Good to choice beef steers so! 1 
at $9.25@9.50 p 100 Ibs, steers weigh - 
ing 1300 to 1400 Ibs 9479.10, mediur 
8.65@8.75, fat bulls 5@8, cows 4.50¢ 
7. Receipts of hogs were 45 doub': 
deck cars. Prime heavy and heavy, 
mixed lots sold at 9.15@10, mediur 
10.10@10.15, heavy Yorkers 10, light 
Yorkers 9.25@9.60, pigs SSO@O. Re- 
ceipts of sheep and lambs’ were 12 
loads: about all receipts were clipped. 
Lambs sold 10c p 100 Ibs _ higher, 
sheep steady. Clipped sheep quotable 
at 4@7.60, clipped lambs 6@10. Re- 
ceipts included 900 calves quotabie at 
7@9.75. 


At Philadelphia, Pa, eggs 26c p doz, 
fowls 19c p Ib, chickens 20c, ducks 
20c. geese 19c, marrow beans $4.700 
4.75. p bu, red kidney beans 4.95@°5 
apples 3.50@4 p bbl, cranberries 3@~ 
potatoes 1.15@1.35 p bu, Jersey swe * 
potatoes 25@50c p bskt, bran 22.50 » 
ton, timothy hay 15@22, clover mix*1 
15@19.50, rye straw 12, wheat stta-y 
10.50, oats straw 10.50, No 2 red wheat 
1.15@1.18 p bu, No 2 yellow corn 79a 
No 2 white oats 5lc, 
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Eastern Pennsylvania Notes 
OLIVER D, SCHOCK 

At the annual meeting of the 
United agricultural society of York 
county, the following officers were 
elected: President, Levi M. Myers; 
vice-president, D. B. 3Zaker and 
treasurer, Dr J, H. Graff. A charter 
has been granted to the Pennsylvania 
state cattlemen’s protective associa- 


tion. The following were elected 
directors: H. S. Bomberger, J. N. 


Ieecker, John H. Kettering, Charles 
It. Hartman and Morris C. Cline: At 
n meeting of representatives of the 
department of agriculture and county 
agricultural organizations, held at 
Harrisburg, the question of securing a 
greater representation of agricultural 
exhibits during the coming fair sea- 
son received much consid “ation. 
It is conceded that some agricultural 
fairs are disappointing patrons be- 
cause of the small number of entries 
of ficld, orchard and garden products. 

Olficial figures show that the Key- 
stone state ranked sixth as a producer 
of tobacco, last year, and an_  in- 
creased acreage will be planted this 
year. Gov Brumbaugh’'s avowed in- 
terest in agriculture has inspired the 
hope that he will recommend larger 
appropriations for the payment of 
premiums at agricultural fairs, when 
the legislature. convenes. 

The Lebanon boys’ agricultural and 
girls’ domestic science clubs will hold 
a corn-growing contest and corn show 
next fall. Contestants must register, 
and winners of prizes will give de- 
tails as to culture, etc. Beautifying 
old trees or stumps of trees situated 
near houses or on lawns, with climb- 
ing plants, has made marked changes 
toward home adornment. Among the 
vines commonly used are the scarlet 
trumpet flower, Dutchman's pipe, Vir- 
ginia creeper and Boston ivy, all be- 
ing hardy and vigorous. 

Dr Joseph Kalbfus, secretary of the 
Pennsylvania game commission, is 
distributing deer, rabbits, turkeys, 
pheasants and quail in sections of the 
state where all kinds of game has 
been almost if not entirely’ exter- 
minated by hunters. Fish Commis- 
sioner Bullars will urge a law  re- 
quiring fishermen to pay an annual 
license fee, with provisions somewhat 
similar to an act regulating hunters’ 
licenses. 

All records for a Lebanon county 
cow were broken when John Bixler, a 
prominent farmer, paid $500 for a 
Holstein-Friesian in competitive bid- 
ding with a representative of the 
Pennsylvania state college, at the 
farm live stock sale of Jacob Lentz. 
‘The college authorities had planned 
fo use the cow for breeding purposes. 


At the public sale of Henry G 
Longenecker in Lebanon county a cow | 
sold for $200. The Longenecker farm | 
jive stock sale realized a_ total of 
$16,532, being the largest sale of the 


season, 

Few sheriff's sales of farms took 
place during the fall and winter, the 
f.ct being a good indication of the 
prosperity that prevails. The Busi- 
mess men’s association of Bloomsburg 
offers 48 cash prizes to boys and 
girls for the construction of bird 
houses, to be placed in position at 
Suitable places within the limits of 
the borough. 

York county farmers’ institutes, 14 
in number, were attended by 12,735 
persons; Lancaster had an attendance 
of 5660 at 12 institutes; Chester 
county 5400, Berks 40S5, Montgomery 
4079, and Tioga 4996. There were 397 


institutes held in Pennsylvania with 
a total attendance of over 150,000. 
Several special meetings were held. 


Residents of Bala and Cynwyd, Mont- 
gomery county, organized a neighbor- 
hood improvement association. Their 
lo test project is to plant a large num- 
ber of shade and flowering trees this 
spring to beautify the several com- 
munities. 

Jitney Runners Need Certificate 

The public service commission re- 
ecrds every jitney owner and operato® 
in the same light as any other com- 
mon carrier, and has just issued an 
order requiring them to obtain. a 
eertiicate of public convenience be- 
fore they can legally carry passengers. 
The new ruling affects every jitney 
®pcrator in the state. 

rorty new students registered at 
the National farm school of Doyles- 
tc -n, Bucks county, Pa. Potatoes are 
seiling at $1.50 a bushel in the city 
morkets, the highest price in a_  de- 
eaile. Delicatessen stores ask 50 cents 
a pound for choice sliced bacon, and 
ay) cents a pound for lamb chops 
*-nderloin sells at SO cents a pound, 
while choice cuts of beef bring 40 
cents a pound. 

Pennsylvania forestry authorities 
x-ho had experience in combating the 
cnestnut tree blight disease are be- 
ing besieged for information from 
e“icials of other states where the dis- 
ci se is alarmingly destructive. 

‘arly a dozen states have reported 
its prevalence; in some cases, to an 
vlorming degree. Growing crisp rhu- 
fa rb by forcing the clumps in cellars, 
's a4 new source of income on a few 
farms in eastern Pennsylvania. It 
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brings high prices, and can be 
grown with a reasonable amount of 
money and labor. 

March 18 was the coldest day in 
March in 20 years. McKean county 
reported 28 degrees below zero; Tioga 
county 25 degrees below. Eastern 
Pennsylvania points report from 18 
degrees below to zero weather at Har- 
risburg. Southern Pennsylvania or- 
chardists experienced zero weather 
and report many frozen fruit buds. 





Western Pennsylvania Gleanings 
S. C. DEAN, BEAVER COUNTY, PA 

A heavy shipment of calves was made 
from western Pennsylvania recently to 
the Pittsburgh, Pa, market. Good 
prices were realized. Dr M. P. Hen- 
dricks recently tested the large dairy 
herd at the Pennsylvania state hospi- 
tal. This is one of the f.nest herds of 
cattle in Pennsylvania. The loss in 
Beaver county, Pa, last year from 
oats smut was approximately $58,000 
The Beaver county farm bureau wil 
furnish formalin to farmers at cost. 
Another new creamery has been built 
at Centerville in Crawford county. 

A farm bureau has been organized 
in Crawford county with president, W. 
L. Metzenbacher; vice-president, J. S. 
Patton; secretary, H. D. Beatty, and 
treasurer, Fred E. Flaugh. A large 
oil well was struck on the R. McKee 
farm in Alleghany county a_e few 
days ago. Pennsylvinia oil is now 
worth $2.60 a barrel, and a good well 
nets the farmer a nice income. 

Alleghany county has a wide-awake 
cow testing association of 2} members, 
prominent dairymen of the county. 
They employ C. R. Hill as tester. Mr 
Hill is a farm-bred man, trained at 
the Pennsylvania state college. He 
gives his whole time to the work 
traveling from farm to far... to weigh 
and test the milk of each cow once a 
month. Knowing ithe percentage of 


butter fat per cow, he can compute 
a balanced ration to supply each cow 
the feed she needs. J. A. Matchett, 
president of the association, states 
that the association is doing more for 
the improvement of the dairy busi- 
ness in Alleghany county than any- 
thing else has ever done. 

Recent field experiments completed 
in Pennsylvania indicate that a large 
excess of lime or limestone is waste- 
ful and that f®nly enough should be 
applied to sweeten the soil and cor- 
rect acidity. For the average soil in 
western Pennsylvania, one ton of 


burnt lime or two tons of ground 
limestone an acre is sufficient. On the 
heavy clay soils the burnt lime is 


preferable. 

J.C. Thoburn of Butler county, has 
had a good egg production from his 
poultry plant all winter, varying from 
100 to 14S dozen a month. His first 
brood of hen-hatched chicks came off 
on Washington's birthday. Mr Tho- 
burn follows the principle that early 
hatched chicks make the best winter 
layers. He also says that’ chicks 
hatched and raised with the hen area 
the strongest and best at this time of 
year. White Leghorn is the breed he 
depends upon principally, but he uses 
Rhode Island Reds entirely for hatch- 
ing and raising the chicks. 

A new dairy association has been 
formed in Crawford county, Pa. The 
officers are: President, Harry Beatty; 
secretary-treasurer, ©. J. Crapp, and 
directors, Earl Seavy, Harry Beatty, 
Jessie Little, Clinton Stainbrook, C. E. 
Crapp, T. J. Diehl and O. J. Crapp. 
This new organization expects to get 
down to active work by April 1. 

Several western Pennsylvania farm- 
ers recently attended a cattle sale 
over the Ohio line at which a six- 
month-old calf brought $1300 and one 
cow £1600. These prices were estab- 
lished at a sale of pure-bred_regis- 
tered Shorthorn cattle. 





-€ WITTE 
SURPLUS SIX 





Sold For 6 HP. Pulls 9HP. 
—— eee, 


(GREATEST value I have ever 
offered. All sizes pull from 30 
to 50 per cent over factory rating. 
Sturdy and dependable; Built by ex- 
perts; Lowest cost of operation. 
90 in which totry thi ine. All 
D ays noon p dete or. ‘Gasoiine 
2 to 22 H-P. Fi 
Easy Terms ey for veeenal 
that WITTE engines are not “cheap” engines, 
but are high quality engines priced low. 
Use one on your farm—try it out thoroughly— 


and let me know your decision, 
All sizes less than $17.50 per H-P. 














THIS BOOK FREE! 


Learn “‘inside’’ facts about 


the engine business, Full of in- 
teresting information. 


E0.H. WITTE, WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


1605 Oakland Ave., 
1605 Empire Bidg., 


Kansas City, Mo. Y 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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in its maintenance and operation. 
years; the maintenance cost comes every year. 
but the White is the best—recognized to be the best by the overwhelming pre- 
ference for it, regardless of price. 


The White Company 
Cleveland 


Largest Manufacturers of 
Commercial Motor Vehicles 
in America 
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White Trucks Awarded the 


Grand Prize 


By the Panama-Pacific International Exposition 


The verdict of the jury in awarding White trucks the Grand Prize last summer, 
is but an echo of the larger verdict which is not only countrywide, but interna- 
tional, in favor of superior White performance and superior White construction. 
More White trucks are sold every year and at a higher price, than any other 
make—two to one of their nearest competitor. 


It Pays to Buy a White 


You invest a little more money in its purchase, but you save a lot more money 
The purchase price comes once in several 
here are other good trucks, 


A White Truck may be the most profitable investment you can make, 
for hauling toand from market. It won't cost you anything to find out. 
Write us the size of your farm, distance frcm market, the kind of roads, 
and the annual tonnage hauled. We will promptly tell you what size 
truck and what type of body you 
need, and the cost. 
experience of the largest truck 
makers in America is yours for 


The hauling 
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Return This Coupon for White Truck Catalog 


The White Company 
East 79th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me your catalog as checked below: 


O For Light Hauling 


AMPS ov 0000 000 cece 0000 000000 0560008000 cove wcces 


O For Heavy Hauling 
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lOoO0OO0ACRES 


were with our culture of 

t in South 

Carolina , ts were stu jus. 
Over ninety per cent. of the farmers reported 
from twenty-five to 


100% 
over Most of this soil was al- 


Senay ‘peotecing felt crops and supposed to be 
r 0 
well supplied vith bacteria—proving that the 
carefully selected high bred germs in 


FA 


HIGH BRED NITROGEN O 
for CLOVERS, ALFALFA, BEANS. "and OTHER LEGUMES 
‘are more effective, more active and produce 
better ts than native soil bacteria. What 
South Carolina did, you can do. Not only on 
wpeas, buton A L Peas, Beans, 
Alfalfa, Clover, Vetch, Soy Beaas. 
double your crop for 


ONLY $2 Per ACRE 


5 acre size bottle $6. A 5 acre size bottle 
means 5,000 ibs. of Nitrate Nitrogen to enrich 
your soil. Bought as 


NITRATE Py a ©) BY.N 


pt of which has advanced as a result of the war, the 
cost to you would be $200, or at the rate of 


40 Per ACRE 


For absolute economy, and to get the most and best ¢ 
out of your soil, treat your seeds with FARMOGER 
Proof of these statements, and the ‘‘Legume G - 
ear book on ede profitable crops and building up sols, 
sent free. tite for it today. It ia interesting and very 
instructive reading. 

1 acre $2.00—6 acre size bottle $6.00. 
60 acres (in 6 acre size bottles) $56.00. 
100 acres (in 5 acre size bottles) $100.00. 
Gardensize .... 50 cents 
At all seed stores or direct from us. 








You can 





We also sell 


HIGRADE HUMUS $4 per ton 


and Mixed Fertilizers Inoculated at Lowest prices. 
Earp-Thomas Farmogerm Co., Dept. 61, Bloomfield, W. J. 














Get More Wool 


Get Longer Wool 
Get More Money 


foe your wool by shearing with a Stewart machine because 
ouah week has a longer fibre. Wool buyers pay more for 
Jong staple—and you get the longest by shearing with a 


Stewart No. 9 Ball Bearing 
“ee Shearing Machine 


This is, without question, the most perfect hand 
operated shearing machine ever devised. Has 
ball bearings in every part where friction os wear 
occurs. Has a ball bearing shearing head of the 
latest improved Stewart pattern. 


Price of machine, 
allcomplete, including 
4combs and 4 cutters 
of the celebrated 
Stewart quality is 


Only $4450 


Get one from 
your dealer, or 
send $2.00and we 
will ship C.O. D. 
for balance 

Money and 
transportation 
@ charges back if 
not pleased. 


Chicago Flexible Shaft Company 
B 608 N. La Salle 8t., Chicago, Ill. 


new catalogue showing the most complete and 
modern line of Horse Clipping and Sheep Shearing 
achines on earth. 
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ae Stl berzaAn 


Frame 


Low 
I yexera | 
Table 


“We couldn't get 
the corn to the machine 
fast enough”, says one Sil- 
berzahn user. Another owner 
says, If! were buying a hundred 
they would all be Silberzahns”. The 
new 1916 Silberzahn is truly a wonder. 
Has all steel frame, automatic feeding 
device, low feed table, low speed six-arm 
blower, malleable knife heads, positive 
safety device. It’s the King of Ensilage 
Cutters—the best you can buy. 
Write your name and address on the 
margin of this ad and mail today for 
new catalog. 


GEHL BROS. MFG. CO. 
108 So. Water St., West Bend, Wis. 


Dept. A, Box 474 
Batavia, N. Y. 


I will condition a Horse 
or Cow in twelve days 


Put fiesh on its bones. Give it life and vigor. Can 


add 50% to looks and value. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or no pay 


Send postal for free offer 


P. A. FAUST, 


BRYN MAWR, PA. 





Insure your own complete satisfaction in dealing 
with any advertiser in this issue by writing him: 
“1 saw your advertisement in the old reliable 
Groans Judd American Agriculturist of New York, 





| vanced somewhat. 
















































MERELY PORTRAYS PA 
‘COMING HOME IN THE 
‘MIDST.OF HOUSE CLEANING. 


American Agriculturist 
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THEY'VE BEEN 
PLANT-ED FOR 
TWENTY-FOUR 
| HOURS. THEY 
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WE RISE TO 
NOMINATE 
THE BACK- 
YARD 
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WISH TO SEE 
ME LITTLE 
BOY 2 





SNARIN’ GOPHERS. 


April Brings Joys of Ever Returning Spring 


Farm Machinery to Advance 


Some of the advances already made 
are: jar steel 67%, bar iron 110%, 
pig iron 45%, sheet steel 96%, scrap 
iron 45%, bolts of all kinds 85%, 
rivets 75%, nuts 80%, cotton duck 60%, 
high speed tool and speed drills 500% 
each, coke 30%, borax 45%, naphtha 
145%. These are figures submitted by 
one of the leading implement manu- 
facturers in America and I assume are 
approximately correct. This concern 
says that today the shop cost of mak- 
ing so simple an implement as a two- 
section drag harrow is 32% greater 
than yesterday—so to speak. The in- 
crease on a 14-inch steel beam walk- 
ing plow is given as 34%, ordinary rid- 
ing wheel cultivator 26%. These are 
sensational advances and to make 
matters worse some things cannot be 
obtained at all. Many mills and fac- 
tories will not guarantee delivery of 
supplies before 1917. There is reason 
to believe manufacturers have care- 
fully husbanded their stock in hand 
and attempted to economize in a cost 
of production. The increased cost of 
raw material would probably have 
been passed on to farmers before this 
except that manufacturers had sup- 
plies on hand. But this cannot much 
longer delay the advance. . It is some 
satisfaction to know that most imple- 
ment concerns did not take advantage 
of raw material prices to boost their 
profits on material bought on a lower 
market, In general they seem to have 
played fair. 

If advances come, which now ap- 
pear inevitable, farmers are not like- 
ly to discontinue buying. Im proved 
farm machinery has become indis- 
pensable to crop profits. Labor is too 
expensive to expect success by dis- 
carding machinery. There is one ray 
of light for the farmer and that is 
prices on most crop staples have ad- 
Higher prices for 
machinery may lead more farmers to 
take better care of what they already 
have. About as many tools rust out 
as wear out. Small repairs, promptly 
made, may materially prolong the life 
of tools. Incidentally, many may im- 
mediately place orders for needed im- 
plements to get ahead of advanced 
prices. Of course, all cannot do this 
as there are not enough on hand. An- 
other development will be more co- 


operative buying between neighbors 
and interchange of different tools. Our 


‘farmers can be depended upon to find 


away out. Iam simply passing along 
a little advance information about 
prices so they may be better prepared 
to meet the new conditions which now 
seem unavoidable, 





Tips in Transplanting Truck 
[From Page 6.] 

a great advantage—one to lift the soil 

with the point of a spade, the other 

to place the plant. Strawberries need 

severe pruning, leaving none but two 

or three heart leaves, 

Machine for Large Scale Planting 

For cabbage setting, and we put out 
not less than two acres, we use a patent 
plant setter, which will also do good 
work with other small plants if set- 
ting in large numbers. It consists of 
a cylinder to carry the plants, which 
are released by pressure on a lever, A 
little water is deposited about the 
roots of each plant, It is a small 
hand device but very efficient. 

Some of the workers at the New 
York state college of agriculture tried 
it out last year and found that it did 
the work at very much less expense 
for labor than did the big two-horse 
plant setters. But for garden use, I 
use the hand method, the essentials 
being well prepared soil, pruned, un- 
wilted plants, well firmed soil about 
the roots and a dirt mulch on top. 





Canning Prospects for 1916 

Reports from all sections of the 
country which devote considerable 
acreage to the growing of corn and 
tomatoes for canning purposes indi- 
eate that normal conditions prevail. 
Most growers are contracting for 
about their usual number of acres. 
Prices, generally speaking, are about 
the same as those in 1915. Some com- 
plaint is heard from the corn canning 
companies who as yet, taking them 
by and large, do not seem to have 
fully solved the problem of marketing 
their product. 

From Maine comes word that the 
outlook for the approaching season is 
good, prices quotably about the same 
as previous year for corn at $2.75 :p 
100 lbs, acreage normal. In Virginia 
normal acreage of tomatoes expected. 
Contract prices quotable at 30c p bu, 
an advance of 5c over last year. Some 


—_ 
increase in acreage, both for corn and 
tomatoes, is apparent in Maryland, 
estimates running from 10 to 380%} 
this increase largely in view of cone 
tracts being made at higher prices. At 
Ridgely, Md, tomatoes brought S p 
ton and corn 10 in 1915. This year 
tomatoes 10 and corn 10; at Elliston 
9 p ton, at Perryman corn in 1915 
brought 11.50 p ton, this year 50¢ 
higher. Tomatoes were 25c p_ buy 
this year 27\%c. At Newark, Del, 
contract price for tomatoes 10. 

In New York state prices to bé 
paid by canners for corn and tomaa 
toes will be about the same as in 
1915, acreage of tomatoes showing 
some increase. Two hundred acres 
of corn were contracted in and 
around South Dayton at $11 p ton, 
100 acres tomatoes at 10 p ton. Aft 
Newark prices were quotable for 
tomatoes at 10 p ton, corn 8.50 to 
11.50 p ton. Evergreen corn wag 
quotable near Fredonia at 10 p ton, 
Crosby 12. In certain localities in 
Niagara county tomatoes contracted 
at 8.50; in Chautauqua county 9, and 
elsewhere under certain conditions at 
10. Peas suffered last year from over~ 
supply, and acreage for this year will 
be considerably reduced. 

Indiana also expects to have normal 
acreage in tomatoes and corn, prices 
same as last year. At Crothersville 
corn was contracted at $10 a ton. Seed 
sowing began first week in April. At 
@ecffersonville, tomato contracts were 
noted at % p ton. At Greenwood 
tomatoes 9.50, corn 9. Acreage inj 
this section is slightly reduced. 

Missouri reports that acreage in 
tomatoes will be about normal, priced 
unchanged. Contract prices in southe 
ern Minnesota are slightly higher. Ig 
Ohio at one point, contracts for corn 
were noted at $7 p ton, same price 
as in 1915. 





Central New York Farm News 
C. F. MYER, OTSEGO COUNTY, N Y¥ 
Traffic delays caused by impassablé 

rails and wagon roads have diminished 

the demand for and supply of westa 
ern horses in central New York, 

Seldom have shipments of horses 

been so light up to the last of March 

as they have been this spring. A few, 
cars were brought in early. The 
general range of price according to 
quality does noti vary greatly from 
that of previous years. Culls go at 

“shut your eyes and choose” prices. 

Sound medium and heavy farm and 

draft horses are firm at standard 

prices, $200 and upward. Good 
chunks and light ho’ses can be aba 
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tained at $150 to $175. Twenty Shet- 
land ponies were advertised to be sold 
at an auction in Otsego county in 
March. Evidently the notice did not 
reach buyers of such animals, for no 
one present wanted them. They re- 

main on the owners’ hands, ready for 
easy bargains. 

Cattle shipping is also at a stand- 
still. Some local exchanges are 
made, and dealers are collecting live 
stock. At one sale, ordinary grades 
averaged $40, at another better grades 
averaged $60, and at a third sale dur- 
ing the same week in the same town 
$51 was the average. Grade heifer 
calves about one month old brought 
$9. The ice season opened late in 
Otsego county, N Y. Some icehouses 
were not filled until the middle of 
March. Considerabie timber has been 
cut and hauled, but work in the woods 


is now almost impossible. A few 
farmers look anxiously at their fast 
emptying wood houses, and then 


glance ruefully at the drifts reaching 
to the limbs of the trees in the. woods. 
Farmers having big woodpiles feel 
comfortably thankful. 

At an auction held in Otsego county 
last week potatoes from comparatively 
good home-grown seed sold for $1.15 


a bushel. Potatoes grown from, 8é@- 
lected seed brought from a place 
where seed selection had been pre- 
viously practiced brought $1.25 a 
bushel. The owner of the potatoes at 
this sale belongs to the Otego potato 
growers’ association. He followed 
the rules of the association by treat- 
ing the seed for scab. The tops were 
sprayed so long as the unusual 
weather of last season allowed work 
to be done in the field. The results 
show a balance in favor of proper 
treatment from seed time to harvest, 
though better wéather would have 
made greater difference in the yield. 





At Pittsburgh, Pa, potatoes $1.05@ 


1.15 p bu, cabbages 1.75@1.85 p bbl, 
turnips 1.50@1.65 p bbl, spinach 1@ 
1.75 p bu, beets 80c@1, carrots 2@ 
2.25 p bbl, onions 1.25@1.50 p bag, 
celery 2@2.25 p cra, parsnips 75 @85dc 
p bu, fowls 17@19c p ib, roosters 13c, 
turkeys 26c, broilers 20c, ducks 20c, 
geese 17c, apples 8@3.25 p bbl, No 2 
yellow corn Sic p bu, No 2 oats 48c, 
timothy hay 17.50@ 20.50 p ton, clover 
10@15, mixed 16@18.50, rye straw 
9.25, oats and wheat straw 7.75, mid- 
dlings 24, bran 22, hickory nuts 3@ 
4c p lb, eggs 22'%4c p doz. 











Six Cents a Word. 


THIS DEPARTMENT is ‘%ne of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of eix 
cents a word you can advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 


THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
aavertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as a word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office 


COPY must be received Friday to guarantes 
insertion in issue of the following week. Adver- 
tisementae of “FARMS — oat E’’ 

RENT” will be accepted at bove rato, 
will be inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 


315 Fourth Ave 








Read by 625,000 People Weekly 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of tny 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing a emall adv as noticeable as a large one. 


THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 
vertising is only six cents a word each insertion. 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping 
of eges by our aivertisers and the hatching of 
same by our subscribers that the publishers of this 
Paper cannot guarantee that eggs shipped shall 
reach the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee 
the hatching of eggs. We shal! continue to exer- 
cise the greatest care in allowing poultry and egg 
advertisers to use this paper. but our responsi- 
bility must end with that. 


New York City 





EGGS AND POULTRY 


BAY CHICKS—From Davis strain of 8 C White 
Leghorus, bred for size, vigor, and heavy egg produc- 
tion. Prizes taken wherever shown. Baby chicks, 

50. Heavy breeds same price 
LOCUST CORNER POULTRY 
FARM, Archer W. Davis. Prop. Mt Sinai, L I, N Y. 








SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
TOMATO, EGG, AND PEPPER PLANTS—Millions 
of them. Varieties of tomatoes: Globe, Earliana, 
Truckers’ Favorite, Stone. 100 for 50c, 500 for $1.75 
postpaid and insured; by express, 500 for $1.25, 
1000 for $2, 5000 for $1.75, 10,000 for $1.50 per 1000. 
Egg plants—varieties: High Bush and Biack Beauty. 





Pepper plants—varieties: Ruby King, Chinese Giant, 
EGGS FROM OUR HIGH PRODUCERS cost no | Pimento. 100 for 75c. 500 for $2.50, postpaid and 
more than the ordinary kind. Reds and White Leg insured; by express, 500 for $2, 1000 for $3. Plants 
horns. Grade up your flock with stock that has made | ready March 1. PIEDMONT PLANT CO, Albany, 
good. J. 8. GILLESPIE, Stamford, Ga, and Greenville, 8 ¢ 
WILD AND BRONZE TURKEY EGGS, chicken | 8,000,000 STRAWBERRY PLANTS—70 _ leading 
eggs. Handsome chaieg, showing pure wild gobbler 


from the mountain, VALLEY VIEW POULTRY 
F. 


‘ARM, Belleville, Pa. 





EGGS—Barred en outh 7 a per 100; SC 
White Leghorn, $4 10 range. Each, $1 
per 15. Catalog. WIL LI “AS I. O SHERMAN, Cam- 
bridge, Md. 





EXTRA HOMER PIGEONS CHEAP, reduce stock, 
28 Runner ducklings, $5. Wanted rabbits, poultry; 
for market price, stam; BOVIE, Route 2, Glovers- 
ville, N ¥ 





PUREBRED SILV = LACED wy ANDOTTES: 15 
eggs, $1.50. Old Tru 208 size incubator, used 
goes. and brooder, $12. Sot MER ST. ANDISH, Naples, 

Y. 





HXTENSIVE CATALOG varieties fine poultry. 


Eggs, 
$6 100. 


Turkeys, geese, ducks, guineas, hares, pups, 
pigeons, bantams. PIONEER FARM, Telford, Pa. 


BLACK LEGHORN and Bessed Rock hatching 
eggs from heavy laying strains. 5, $125; 30, $2.25 
, $3. CHAS E. HALLOCK, Battituck, N Y. 


“QUALITY RING- A- a 
Winter layers. Cocke gs. Palace show win- 
ners. ELMO BROWN. waite Plains, N Y¥. 


AWN INDIAN RUNNER DUCKS, 
Also hatching eggs. Prices reasonable. 








Barred Rock pullets— 





laying now. 
Interesting 





booklet. IRVING COOK, Munnsyville, N Y. 
DAY-OLD Cac =e. eggs for hatching—Ringlet 
Barred ks, hite Orpingtons. SUNNYSIDE 


FARM, » _. M, = 


TOULOUSE GEESE EGGS, 50c each; prize stock. 
Penciled Runner duck eggs, $1 for 12. A. MORITZ, 
way, J. 








Cc BUFF 
at Si 50 per 15. 
burg, Pa. 


LEGHORN and Buff Wyandotte eggs 
Booklet. ARCUS YOUNG, Coopers- 





ROSE COMB RHODE ISLAND REDS—Cockerels, 
$2 each. Eggs, $1 per 15. GEO LYON, Wyalusing. 
Pa. 


varieties, $2 and $2.50 per 1090. 
shade trees, evergreens, shrubs, California privet 
—_ Bes etc direct from our nurseries to 

% gents prices. Big catalog free. BUNT- 
ING’ S NURSERIES, Box 70, Selbyville, Del. 


All kinds fruit and 





LIVE STOCK 
JERSEY BULL, re for service. Fine individual; 
great grand son of Sto of Prospect and Ines 
of Riverside. Also Jersey heifers. Prices reasonable. 
W. H. SAXE, Palenville, N Y. 


FOR SALE—Two registered Belgian horse colts, 





coming one year old, bred from imported stock. Also — 


ons registered Holstein bull ten months old. J. P. 
C. KING, Summerville, Pa. 


* 
UR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


~ FINE FARM OF 80 ACBES—Ha s large six room 
in 1911 3 all necessary ow 








REGISTERED POLAND CHINAS, Berkshires, Ches- 
ter Whites; all ages; mated, not akin. Bred sows, 
service boars. Collies. Beagles. FP. HAMILTON, 
Cochranville, Pa. 


FINE, REGISTERED threo —{ Morgan stallion— 
Lady Dejarnette’s great-gra World’s $11,000 
show mare. SCHULTHEISS. Cooperdale, 0. 


FOR SALE—Red Polled bull calf, 12 months old, 
winning first prize at all leading fairs last fall, J. 
D. SEARS, Berkshire, N Y. 


» HIGHLY BRED HOLSTEIN BULL CALF, March 
1916. King Segis, 32 pound sire. B. RYAN, 
New Rochelle, N Y. 


ONE OF THE HEAVIEST mipins high grade 
pa herds, young. B. BRYAN, New Rochelle, 


N 

















OR SALE—Jersey heifers, 2 months to 2 years. 
FERND ALE STOCK FARM, Pottersville, N J. 


BERKSHIRE SERVICE BOAR, also pigs. 
ers’ prices. W. LOTHERS, Perulack, Pa. 


BERKSHIRES—Service boars, pigs. L. W. SAMP- 
SON, West Finley, Pa. 





Farm- 





EARLY at "Brandywine, Md. 





VIRGINIA AND NORTH CAROLINA FARMS— 

15 per acre and up; easy payments. Fruit, dairy. 

stock. Mild climate; raise spring lambs for east, 
On railroad; best markets nearby. Wrive 

coe, Fase net information, and N & W 

eeker; a ree, . H. LaBAUME, Agri 

folk @& Western Ry, 346 N & W Bldg, acai, "Wan 


BIG FERTILE FARMS—Poultry, truck and fruit 
places, country homes, ete. Name state or a 
that | interest, you, aft d requirements; in- 

on and free illustrat a. : bing 
farm bargains. REAL LTY ‘ vier COMPANY SN 


Dept 128, 32 Broadw a 
pert, 126, 38 ay, New York; Land Title’ Bids, 








FOR RENT—Will sell one of best hi grad» 
Holstein herds in state separately or with farsi 
implements. Rent fine farm, 40 miles from New 
5. as milk outlet. B. RYAN, New 
ochelle, N 





FOR SALE—Farm, 255 acres; k Cows. 
Good buildings, water, fruit; 3 miles ‘fom ? = 
eries, R R station; all farming tools and _ stock. 
$7000 on easy terms. J. C. CABLE, Roscoe, N ¥. 





DOGS 


RE MEMBER OUR SHEPHERDS are farm raised, 
- 4 dogs. ARTHUR GILSON, Madrid 
Si rings, N Y. 





durable 
cuts and full information, by writing the manufacturer. 
ROY BROS, y 


ST: ANCHIONS 


ROY SWING STANCH HIONS, comfortable for cattle, 
and cheap. Thousands in use; booklet, with 


East Barnet, 





WOMENS WANTS 
HIGH GRADE DINNERWARE, direct from fac- 


tory, at prices that cannot be equaled any place in 
ca. Catalog free. PEERLESS CHINA CO, 





East Liverpool, O. 





tobacco, prepaid, 80c; 
TUCKY TOBACCO CO, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


FOUR POUNDS best grade chewing or smoking 

9 pounds, $1.65. Your money 
Write for price list. KEN- 
Patesville, Ky. 


back if not satisfied. 








150 ENVELOPES, 150 letter heads, size 6x9% 
‘hes, neatly printed, mailed for only $1. Samples 
». H Y. 


ERALD CO, Charlotteville, N 





FOR: SALE Up to date De Laval "No_ "15 cream 
separator Bargain. MRS FANNIE W ATERBU RY, 
Canastota, N ¥ 














GOOD TONED VIOLIN FOR SALE Yree trial 
Writa MISS BERTHA MARDISS, Route 5, Rosedale, 
Kan 








GOOD STEAM SAW MILL. in good shape, for 
sale. C. H. PITT, R D 7, Corry, Pa. 





ing will be given, 
formation regarding age, present and past 
etc. BOX 1017, 





MALE HELP WANTED | 


AN OLD ESTABLISHED COMPANY, doing busi- 
1ess in the rural districts of eastern New York 


state, has an opening for another man of good 
appearance and pleasing personality. This is not a 
D 





time or side line proposition, but a permanent 


poaitl¢ on that will pay the right man a regular and 


most satisfactory salary. Special and personal train- 
Write at once, giving full in- 
occupations, 
Springfield, Mass. 





WANTED—Subscription salesmen to travel through 
the rural districts. This is not a part time or side 
line proposition, but a permanent position with 
splendid opportunities for advancement Write at 


once, giving full information regarding age, present 


id past occupations. Circulation Department, 
ORANG E JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Avenue, 
York, N Y. 





FOR SALE—Cow peas, $1.40 to $1.75 bushel; soy 
beans, $1.75 to $2.50 bushel; red clover seed, $11.50 


bushel; scarlet clover seed, $6.50 bushel; cracked 
poane, 20 pound. JOSEPH E HOLLAND, Milford, 
el, 





NORTH POLE—DParliest in the world White-cap 
dent, two weeks earlier than flint varieties. Nice 
ears, $2 bushel; extra $3.50 bushel. 
ROSEMONT, Franklin, Pa. 


GOLDEN mp SEED OATS—Heavy yield; 
bright, stiff stra free from smut. King Philip 
seed corn, gulver" hull buckwheat. ROY BATTAMS, 
Fishers, N 


INOCULATION FOR ALFALFA or sweet clover. 
Send 15c for packet of sweet clover and inoculation. 
Ask for prices. J. H. WALTER, Box 42, Route 1, 
Export, Pa, 


PROLIFIC SEED OATS—Heavy yielders of St 
Lawrence Valley. Stamp for sample. OWNLAND 
FARMS, South Hammond, N Y. 


selected, 














PLUM FARMER BLACK RASPBERRY: Royal 
Purples Also strawberry plants. WALTER BEN- 
SON, Hastings, Owego Co, N Y. 


POTATOES—Rowland’s Perfection. 
grown from selected see 
BATTAMS, Fishers, N Y 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 





Heavy yiolder: 
free from scab. OY 








sixteen varieties, 





$2.50 per 1000. Catalog res. BASIL PERRY. 
Jeorgetown, Del. 

POTATOES—Carman, Moneymake Mountain, 
Norther, _ Six-Weeks, others ” CH (RL ES FORD, 
Fishers, N Y, 





REID'S YELLOW DENT SEED CORN. $2.50 per 
bushel. J. A. COBLE, Williamson, Franklin Co, Pa 





RED TO LAY BARRED ROCKS. - me 


B 15, $1; 
100, $4.60. 8S. L. SMITH, Canajoharie . 


FOR SALE, CHEAP—Cow peas, 
beans, velvet beans. GEO Ci 


4 


Sudan grass, soy 
ALLEN, Selma, Ala. 





30 FISHEL WHITE ROCK EGGS, $1.75; 100 eggs, 
$5. ARTHUR BENNINGER, Walnutport, Pa 


. ye WYANDOTTES—Eggs from choice stock, 
$1.20 per 15. J. L. HOAK, Spencerville, O 





SEED POTATOES—Catalog. 70 popular varieties, 
free. ARTHUR ALDRIDGE, Fishers, N Y¥ 


WHITH. SWEET 
bushel. N. A 








CLOVER SEED. nine 
BAKER, Fairport, N Y 


dollars 





~ CHICKS, $8 100. Eggs. 75c 15, $4 pe. 
BMPIRHB POULTRY FARM, Seward, N 


ROSH COMB WHITE LEGHORNS 


Booklet. 





PURP IRISH COBBLER POTATOE 3 for seed. H 
B. PIC KERING. Fa irport, 

















Ege and baby | | DAHLIAS, $1_ 25. Gladioli, $1 100. Catalog. 7 
chicks. BE, M. HAMILTON, Otego. N L. MOORE, Northboro, Mass. 
BOURBON RED TURKEY EGGS for hatching. 
GEO LEHMAN, Lashley, Pa. HIDES 











11TH LEGHORN EGGS, chicks, cheap. NEL- 
BON 8, Grove City, Pa. 
ROSE COMB ap naas for hatching. JOHN D. 
SMITH, Walton, 
ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS. Circular. 
BRUSH, Milton, Vt. 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall continue to —— the ee care in 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 





but our Peapenstbllity must end with “that. 


LET US TAN YOUR HIDE—Cow, horse, or calf 
skins, for coat or robe. Catalog on request. THE 


i! ‘ROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO, Rochester, N ¥ 





PATENTS 


IDEAS WANTED—Manvfacturers are writing for 
patents procured through me. Three books, with 
list hundreds of inventions wanted, sent free. I 
help you market your invention. Advice free. R. B. 
OWEN, 94 Owen Bldg, Washington, D C. 





pases without piremee attorney fees. Free 
soogres and b . FBANK FULLER, Washington, 


THOUSANDS U S GOVERNMENT JOBS now open 


to farmers—men and women. $65 to $150 month; 
vacations; 
sure; common 
diately for free list of positions now obtainable. 
FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept J40, Rochester, N Y 


pleasant work; 


steady employment; pay 
education 


sufficient. Write imme- 





made next few months. 
ings. how to prepare, ete, free. Write immediately 
for Booklet CG822 
DC 


Many positions. 
while 
INSTITUTE, Motorman 4, 


WANTED—Men and women to qualify for govern- 
ent positions. Several thousand appointments to be 
Full ne gig about open- 


EARL HOPKINS, Washington, 





WANTED—Men, become electric railway motormen. 
75 to $150 month. Learn evenings 
Sample lessons free. FRANKLIN 
Rochester, N Y. 


earning. 








earning. Sample lessons free 
TUTE, Dept J805, 


WANTED—Railway mail clerks, clerk-carriers, and 
rural carriers. I conducted examinations. Trial 
esson free. Write OZMENT, 107R, St Louis, Mo 
CHAUFFEURS GET $18 WEEK—Learm _ while 


FRANKLIN INSTI 
Rochester, N Y 





good market. 


CANNING BUSINE ESS. No ‘eompatith m; 
GILTROP, Worthington, Mass 


START 





SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE | 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? We have many 


able-bodied, young men, both with and without farm 
ing experience, who wish to work on farms. 
need a good, steady, 
‘blank 
make no 
JHWISH 
Ave, New York City 


If you 
sober man, write for an order 
Ours is a philanthropic organization, and we 
charge to employer or employee. THE 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 173 Second 





Wonderful low 
fire. Produces 





AGENTS 


sale a day means $4 profit. 
phonograph selling like wild 
music, equal to high priced 





AGENTS— Only 





machines demonstration makes a sale 
Write quick THOMAS MFG CO, 1153 
North St, Dayt 





OUR HELP SORE AG at 








1300 ACRES, 2% miles Turner, Arenac County. 
Michigan. Wonderful dairy country. Houses os 
are, telephones, rural delivery. Will sell ail. ‘or Part. 

E. MERRIMAN, 203 Hodges Bldg, Detruit. 





DELAWARE COUNTY FARM—148 acres, 
st. 28 = oe: all eo wagons, etc; 
yuildings ; ne spring water. *rice $6500, 50 
cash. G. C. HUSTED, Stamford, N x? — 

360 bar- 
Farm 


Dept 1096. 


2 miles 





FARMS FOR SALE—15 eastern states. 
gains in our new catalog,  ‘‘Money-making 
free. E. A, STROUT FARM AGENCY, 
47 West 34th St, New York. 





120 ACRE FARM—New land and buildings. 45 
mile from railroad, church, school 


1 and factors 
we stock and tools. R. B. CONGER, Brushton. 





ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS PER ACRE buys ex- 
cellently located Steuben County farm in high state 
of tilth. Address owners, BOX x. Atlanta, N Y. 





115-ACRE POULTRY AND DAIRY FARM—Nesr 
milk station, church, schools. Good buildings. Pric+ 
$4000, half cash. M. G. NOBLE, Milanville, Pa, 





SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY to get farm 600 acre 
Josco County Michigan. Part under cultivation; 
balance pas DR BRITT, Tonawanda, N Y. 





80 ACRE Prides ng AND CAULIFLOWER FAR? 


at station Yaphan Good buildings. Reasonable 
HE NRY ZWEIF BL, Holbrook, N Y,. 








FOR SALE--112 acres. Good land; fine buildings; 
or ly located on state road between two large cities 

Idress BOX 26, Hagaman, N Y 

75 ACRE, 


beautifully located farm for sale. State 
roud; dairy, fruit, wood, timber; near city. JASON 
SNE, Putnam, Ct 
POULTRY PLANT 
stock very reasonably 
347, Stamford, Ct 





FOR RENT—100 acres. Seii 
Particulars from owner. BOX 





FOV, 8..LE—Several farn wate 
land. ‘Yr te for } eaerttion. 
£ ‘ambriage, Md 


ns fronts and in 
WILL LAM J. SHERMAN 





FP ARMS IN DEMAND. Have you any farm or un 
improved land for sale? The demand for unimprove! 
as well as improved farms seems to be greater righ: 
now than for years. The good prices for grain, live 
stock and produce, and the prosperity which seems to 
be assured for American farmers has made an activ: 
market for rural real estate. Probably the quickest 
and cheapest way to sell you farm or land ig to 
advertise it in this real estate market of this paper. 
It costs only 6 cents per word per week, cash with 
order. Many thousands of farmers and others in the 
towns and counties adjoining yours will read your 
adv, printed here. If you write your adv just as you 
would talk, you will make it interesting and true. 
and you will get a great many inquiries for further 
particulars Then, if you answer these inquiries 
promptly and fully, some of the people who have in 
quired will come to see your property; then it will 
be asy for you to make a sale. But you must 
aie ver your letters and inquiries promptly to get the 

1 results Address ORANGE JUDD AMERICA’ 
yy Ricu v TURIST, 315 Fourth Ave, New York City 
If sou wish to reach people in the northwest we 
NOR THWEST FARMSTEAD, Minneapolis, Minn, 
cents per word per week; for the central west ‘use 
ORANGE JUDD FARMER, Chicago, Ill, 6 cents per 
word per week; for the —y use SOUTHERN 
FARMING, 4 cents per word per week; 
England states. NEW ENGL ND. HOMESTBAD of 
Springfield, Mass. 5 cents per word per weck. 


It Will Pay Y 

y creer wmraa s+ 
to advertise the next time you have anything to sell. 
because you can reach @ lot of possible customers 
without its costing you all the profit you'll make 
from the sale, And if you want to buy or exchange 
anything, you're more likely to find someone who has 
the needed article through a Farmers’ Exchange ady. 
than almost any other way. 


Perhaps you’ve never advertised before and think it 
doesn’t pay. If so we want you 


To Try the Farmers’ Exchange 














and we think you’ll be convinced there’s nothing like 
the AMERICAN AGRICULTURBIST for bringing resulta. 
Those are what count anyway, and so many of our 
subscribers have found an ady in this column a paying 
proposition that we can’t help but believe that you 
will, too. 

Tust think of reaching - 000 readers at a cost of 
only 6 cents a word! A 20-word adv only costs 
$1.20 and you could only send letters to 60 people 
if you tried to find customers that way. Give it a 
trial anyhow 


ORANGE JUDD AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
5 FOURTH AVE., ° - NEW YORK CiTY 





Advert 


Orange 
New 


Judd Co., 
York City. 


Gentlemen: 


sold and am still having many 
a perfect success. 


New York. 





isement on This Page Has Been 
Perfect Success. 


Will you please drop my adv. for the present, as our turkeys are all 
calls every day. 


has been 


My adv. 


Yours truly, 


I. A. WHEELER. 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 





Wheat -——Com—, -—Oatse—, 


1916 1915 1916 1016 1916 1915 
Chi Pseccse 2.38 1.56 .80 .%72 sf 4 


Cash or 
Spot 


New York ° 1.66 86 84 ° 

Boston ....+. -- = 86 86 .52 67 
Loulg «2.01.21 1.55 72 ©6.620—(o 48 

Toledo ..6...1.20 1.54 73 _— _ _ 

Minneapolis ..1.17 1.53 74 74 40 58 





World conditions rather than the 
domestic situation have continued in 
control of the wheat market and sup- 
port anything but vigorous, yet many 
wheat traders, both east and west, re- 
garded the crop outlook as not at all 
brilliant, and this resulted in better 
buying support and some price re- 
coveries. Many in the trade are 
hopeful that the persistent shrinkage 
in values which took place late in the 
winter has practicaliy ceased. Re- 
ports of unsatisfactory crop conditions 
seemed to have some basis in fact, win- 
ter wheat damage, and talk that spring 
acreage will be decreased. May wheat 
seemed to be reasonably steady around 
$1.13@1.16 p bu at Chicago, and 1.23 
at New York. 

Following a period of temporary 
depression, the corn market showed 
some tendency to rally, but nowhere 
was it vigorous or particularly well 
supported. The fact of large reserves 
from the latest crop served as some- 
thing of a wet blanket on values and 
considerable quantities long held by 
speculators were sold out, this carry- 
ing with it at one time a decline of 
2@4c p bu, May delivery at Chicago 
down to 7Se, later recovering to 7514¢, 
with No 2 yellow corn at New York 
854 @ 854 ¢. 

Interest in the oats market was 
rather small so far as speculation was 
concerned, but the cash business made 
a liberal total, almost entirely on do- 
mestic account. Fair quantities of 
oats are leaving the country and the 
situation is devoid of special interest. 
Cash oats sold at western terminals at 
37@438ec p bu, and at New York 
around Ole. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated, quotations in all instances 
are. wholesale. They refer to prices at which first 
hand receivers sell the produce from store, warehouse, 
car or dock. From these country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When sold in sa 
smaller way to the jobbing trade and to retailers an 
advance is usually secured. Retail prices to actual 
consumers may be 20 to 50% higher. 


Apples 
Apple exports in bbls from Boston 
and other Atlantic ports for the week 
ended Mar 25 compare with those of 
the same week last year and the year 








before, as follows: 

? 1916 1915 1914 
Boston «sc cccccce ecccce 17,523 20,165 4,618 
New York ......00. ee 6,386 21,142 7,800 
Portland eeeee = 1,791 — 
Halifax csccoccccvces 11,221 3,245 6,247 
Bt John cecccecsccese 750 5,338 _ 
Baltimore ccccccseece 17,223 _ _ 

Totals secoseseesss ° 53,103 51,681 18,665 
Beason to date....... 1,349,261 2,498,434 1,746,431 

At New York, market for apples 


large proportion of offerings of 
Spitzenberg quot- 
Winesap 2@ 
King 1.75@ 


weak, 
indifferent quality. 
able at $1.75@3 p_ bbl, 
4™, Greening 1.75@3, 
3.25, Northern Spy 1.75@4, Rome 
Beauty 1.50@3.50, Baldwin 1.75@ 
3.25, Hubbardston 1.75 @ 2.50, 3en 
Davis 1.254 2.25, western apples 1@2 
p bx. 

At Chicago, plenty of barreled ap- 
ples in sight. Fancy hard display ap- 
ples for retailing found good sale; 
boxed apples steady. No 1 Jonathan 


poocee e at $3.50@4.50 p bbl, Baldwin 

5Q@3.50, Hub bardston 250@38, King 
3.95 @ 4, eh zenberg 3@ 50, Spy 3.50@ 
hf, Ben D 20 2.75, Rome Beauty 





@450, York Im- 
western Winesap 1.75@2 


») 4 € + 
2.50@3, Winesap 838.! 
ry 


perial 24 3, 


p bx, Rome Beauty 1.50@1.75, Spitz- 
enberg 1.75 @2.25, Delicious 1.75 
@ 2.25 


Beans and Peas 
At New York, all grades held firmly, 
market quiet. Choice marrow quot- 
able at $7.90@S8 p 100 Ibs, marrow 7.50 
(97.80, medinm 6.65, pea 6.65. red 
i sidney &.50@8.G0, red marrow 8.20@ 
& 26, white kidney 9.65 @9.75. Imperial 
8.65@8.75, yellow eye 5.65@5.70, 

Scotch peas 4.80 @ 4.90. 

Dressed Meats 
At New York, country dressed 
calves in good demand. market cleared 
up closely. Choice calves euotable at 
18@13%4c p ib, prime 12 @12%c, coun- 


try dressed lambs $8@8.50 p carcass, 
light pork 13@14c p Ib. 
Eggs 

At New York, marke, fairly firm in 
recent past, although receipts. in- 
crease daily. Extra fresh gathered 
quotable at 224%,@23c p doz, firsts 
21%4@22c, state, Pa and nearby 
white hennery 25@26c, gathered 
whites 23@24l4c, western and south- 


e as 22@23%ec, brown hennery 21@ 
24e. 
At Boston, eggs steady. Fancy 


he snnery 27@28e p doz, choice eastern 
25 @ 26c, fresh western extras 24@25c. 


At Chicago, eggs in active demand 
for local consumptive needs, also to 
fill outside orders. Receipts liberal 
but all eggs wanted. Fresh firsts 
quotable at 191%4@20c p doz, ordinary 
firsts 18144 @19c, storage packed firsts 
20% @21¢c, 

Furs and Skins 


Greatly advanced prices for fur 
skins were noted at the recent sales 
by auction in New York city. Red 
fox skins Nos 1 and 2 sold up to $15 
each, a 20% advance, gray fox, east- 
ern, up to 2.90, 25% advance, white 
fox up to 22.50, 60% advance, mole up 
to 15 50, 60% advance, northern rac- 
coon 5.10, 10% advance. 


Hay and Straw 


At New York, market generally 
firm, No 1 timothy quotable at $27@ 
28 p ton, No 2 25@26, fcy light clover 
mixed 25@ 26c, rye straw 15@16. 

Money 

At the 12. federal reserve banks 
notes of 30 to 60 days continue unl- 
formly 4%, while the rate on longer 
time is 4%4% at Cleveland, Chicago 
and Minneapolis. Agricultural and 
live stock paper over 90 days is 5% 
at Cleveland, Chicago, St Louis, 
Minneapolis and Kansas City, 444% 
at Philadelphia and Dallas. The 
money market is,generally easy at all 
financial centers. 

Bank clearings are one-half greater 
than a year ago, showing the enor- 
mous value of business throughout 
the country. Total bank clearings in 
the U S for the fourth week in 
March aggregated 4395 millions of 
dollars against 2936 millions a year 
ago. 

Onions 


At New York, market weak both 
for old stock and new Tex onions. 
Large white quotable at $1.25@1.75 p 
cra, state and western red and yellow 
1@ > p bag, Orange Co red and yellow 
79e@1.75, Ct valley yellow 2@2.50, 
Tex yellow 1. 104 @1.50 p cra, 

At Boston, onions firm; Ct valley fcy 
$2.50@2.75 p bag, Tex 1.75@2.25 p 
cra. 

Potatoes 


At New York, all old potatoes in 
light supply and firm, country advices 
continued strong. Maine in bulk quot- 
able at $3.75@4 p 180 lbs, state and 
western 3.50@3.75, L I 4.50, Me 3.75 
@3.90 p 168-lb bag, Pa 3.50@3.75, 
state and western 3.50@3.75, Md sweet 
potatoes 75c@1 p bskt. 

At Boston, potatoes firm. Maine 
quotable at $2.60@2.65 p 2-bu bag. 

At Chicago, market firm, prices 
showing some advance, good demand 
for fey stock. Good.to fcy Wis po- 
tatoes 98c@$1 p bu, white potatoes 
e@1, Burbank 95@98c, King 9%5c 
@1, Minn 98c@1, Ill sweet potatoes 
2.25 p bbl. 

Poultry 

At New York, receipts of very in- 
different quality, market irregular. 
Dressed turkeys quotable nominally at 
28@30c p lb, chickens 17@19c, fowls 
17 @ 20¢e, roosters 1414 @ lic. 

At Boston, poultry firm. Northern 
fowls 20@22c p lb, western 20@2Ic, 
broiler chickens 30@35c, live fowls 
18@19¢, chickens 16@17c, roosters 
10@12c¢. 

Vegetables 


Most cars of red cabbages reaching 
the New York market show effects of 
holding and the quality at present is 
rather poor, with sales at $26@30 p 
ton. An occasional car of fey arrives 
and works out as high as $35, or pos- 
sibly even more when placed in bbls 
and sold by the bbl. In a small way 
from the stores sound red cabbages 
have within the past few days sold 
at $2.50 p bbl. 

At New York, old carrots quotable 
at $2.50@3 p bag, red cabbages $20 @ 
3U  p ton, white $10@15, _ parsnivs 





$1.50@1.75 p bbl, Va radishes 10@ 

75e p bskt, Va spinach $1@2 p bbl, 

on. squash $1.75@2, turnips $1.50@ 
a 





LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 





Per 100 lbs ,—-Cattle-—, -—-Hogs-—, — Sheep — 
1916 1915 1916 1915 1916 1915 
Chicago ....+. $9.90 $8.80$ 9.60 $6.85 $9. 10 $8.15 
St Paul ..... 9.00 8.35 9.40 6.95 8.00 7.50 
New York .... 9.50 8.70 10.00 7.70 8.50 7.00 
Buffalo ..ee5 + 9.65 8.90 10.00 7.75 9.50 9.25 
Pittsburg ss. 9.6 . 7.75 9.25 8.0 
Kansas City .. 9.75 885 9.50 6.70 9.00 7.75 


a 
bad 
J 
Ss 
o 
~ 
a 





At Chicago, arrivals of beef cattle 
at western markets were moderate, 
and market in general firm, although 
prices somewhat irregular under 
heavy pressure of packing interests. 
Some declines noted. Slowing up in 
shipping demand was also momen- 
tarily a depressing factor. Arrivals 
included a general quotation of me- 
dium to good short-fed cattle of light 
and handy weight, also strictly choice 
yearling heifers and cows, these par- 
ticularly firm. Underlying tone was 
very healthy, as consumptive demand 
is active; all beef supplies wanted. 
Best native steers sold at $9.90@10 p 
100 lbs as top, bulk of trading at 8.65 


a@9050, fat cows 7.75@8.75, heifers 
8.50@9.15, bulls 7@8.25, canners 4@5 


stockers and feeders 7. 0G 8. 35, calves 
8 @9.25. 

Increasingly liberal supplies caused 
declines in hogs, market 25@35c p 100 


Ibs lower than recent weeks. General 
market was very irregular. Recent 
higher prices for Logs was felt in 


largely increased prices to the con- 
sumer, this slowing up demand for 
fresh pork with consequent reaction 
all along the line. Bulk of sales of 
best shipping and butchering hogs 
were quotable at $9.50@9.65 p 100 
Ibs, fey selected butchers 9.55 @9.60. 

Sheep market held up on reason- 
ably strong basis, all offerings wantea 
as in recent weeks. Arrivals were 
relatively smalier. At present high 
prices some discrimination was shown 
by buyers. Best wethers were quot- 
able at $9.25 p 100 Ibs, prime shorn 
wethers averaging 105 lbs clearing at 


7.70, with bulk at 7.50@7.60, shorn 
yearlings 7.85@8.25, wooled western 
yearlings quotable ‘at 9.80@10, lambs 


10 @11.70. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


CHOICB CREAMERY BUTTER PER POUND 





New York Boeton Chicago 
1916.. $714 3614 36 
1915.. 30 31 29 
1914.. 26 27 25 
19138.. 36 37 30 
Butter 
At New York, market irregular, 


some decline from recent high prices. 
Extra cmy quotable at 3744 @37%c p 


lb, higher scoring lots 388@3S8%e, held 
extras 36c, finest dairy 37@ 3714¢. 
At Boston, butter firm. Fancy 


northern cmy 37% @38c p Ib, western 
37 @ 37%e. 

At Chicago, some increase in re- 
ceipts noted, prices irregular, storage 
butter in fair demand, extra fresh 
emy butter quotable at 36c p lb, ex- 
tra firsts 35@35'%¢c, dairy extras 35c. 

At Philadelphia, cmy 40c p Ib. 

At Cincinnati, O, cmy 40c p_ Ib, 
dairy 29c. 

At Buffalo, N Y, 
dairy 35c. 

At Cleveland, 
dairy 26@28c. 

At Pittsburgh, Pa, 


emy 38c p Ib, 
O, emy 3914c p Ib, 


emy 39l4c p Ib. 


At Columbus, O, cmy 37cq p Ib, 
dairy 20c. 
At Albany, N Y, ecmy 33c _ p Ib, 


dairy 25c. 
At Elgin, Il, 
p lb. 


ye. 


best cmy butter s6c 


Cheese 


At New York, demand for export 
fairly active, market generally firm. 
Flat whole milk cheese, held, quot- 
able at 18% @18%4c? p lb, _ cheddar 
18% ¢, ‘daisies 1814¢, twins 18%c, Wis 
twins, held, 18@1814c, cheddar 18\c, 
daisies 18% @18%c, young America 
19% @20c, skim choise, held, 16% 
@ 1%e. 








Snow Injuries to Apple Trees 
HUGH FINDLAY, NEW YORK 

Throughout the country this year 
there has been a great deal of damage 
done by snowstorms, but the great- 
est damage to the orchdrds is yet to 
come. When the snow thaws and 
freezes, it then becomes very heavy 
and at the same time the branches be- 
come very brittle. If the branches 
are not supported or the snow dug 
away there is a fair chance of split- 
ting off even the larger limbs near the 
trunk. 

One of the best methods of prevent- 
ing such an injury is to nail two 
boards or poles with a single spike so 
that the support may be lowered by 
opening at the base, and lifted higher 
by closing. In this way the support 
is easily adjusted to fit the proper 
hight of the limb. In general, the 
snow does not do much damage to the 
buds, only that it might hold them 
back a week. 
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apanese Millet 


Sometimes Million Dollar Grass 


For the last five years Mr, Carl Lotter, 
Springville, N. Y., has devoted most of time 
and farm to the. raising of fancy Japanese 
millet for seed. 
his seed to his friends and neighbors, but his 
last two crops have been much more than he 
could sell locally. 
entire crop of about 1,000 bu., and are pleased 
to quote you the following prices f, o. b. car 
Springville for immediate shipment. 

Remember this is all fancy, recleaned N. Y. 
State grown millet. 


In one bu. lots of 32 Ibs. to the bu. one bu. 
bu. lots oer 


in two at $1 85 per bu. 
In three bu. lots at $1.80 per bu. 
in five bu. lots at $1.75 per bu. 
ta ten bu. lots at $1.60 per bu. 
in 10 sack lots (30 bu.) at $1.50 per bu. 


Prices quoted above include the sack. Will 
be pleased to mail samples on request, and on 
10-bu. lots or more will ship subject to your 
approval if furnished good references, Our 
own references are Dun’s or Bradstreet’s, or 
the Farmers’ Bank, Springville, N. Y. 


JAMES H. GRAY MILLING CO. 


Springville, New York 


American Agriéulturist 






Seed 


Until last year he sold all 


This year we bought his 
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Start a Flour Mill | 
Fepalemeital.co 


There's big money milling flour ta in small towns 


and rural communities. W 


& Wynns, 
shez, ctenred 4. 628 in seven 


twelve months, and the Burr Oak. (Kan. i” Mill 
& Elev itor Co., €2,500 in eight months with thie 
truly luarvelous money -making 


Midget” Marvel 
Self-Contained Roller Flour Mill 


Places good. steady paying business within grasp 


of every ambitious red-biood 


man who wants 


te make money on his investment. Anybody 


can run it without previous 
milling experience. 


by as fineroller patent flour 
y as any mill can make, 
Write _— hg our free iilus- 
trated k, “The Story ofa 
Wonderful Flour a es yam 
offer,prices,terms, 
Angia-American Mili to. 
1613 Fourth $t., 0 








to buy roofing without first 


investigating Radio Roofing. 
io saves you money in two ways 
—on the first cost—then on repairs— 
doesn’t have to be patched like wood 
or metal roofing. Faced with slate— 
wears and wears for years. Splendid 
eo Safe. Durable. Tinted 
with pleasing, permanent colors, 
Makes baiidings more ottenetre. A 
decidedly better roofing at a lower 
cost. oantiauan, 


Wade S%s 
KamsasCity Ft. Worth Portiend, Ore, 


rite House Most Convenient 












N2 STUMPS too big. Get the 
richest, most productive land 
into crops. Make more money. 
Hercules on 30 days’ free trial. 

Three-year guaranty. Safe 
and fast. Send post card .or 

= free book. Introductory 
price offer now. 


HERCULES MFG. CO. 
923 24th st. 
CENTERVILLE, IOWA 








UUALNLDAUALESSUAHAUEiNMD 


ASK 


our sales 
office near- 
est you for 
prices and 
terms on fertil 
izers adapted to 


your soil and crops, 


Send for Booklet—Free 
The American Agricultural 
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Chicago Has Milk Strike 


Chicago milk dealers have found 
that milk producers meant business 
in declaring a milk strike, effective 
April 1. While dealers confidently 
predicted they would have no trouble 
in securing a supply, the fact remains 
that milk traffic in Chicago is com- 
pletely tied up. The farmers’ organi- 
zation of over 6000 controls fully two- 
thirds of the Chicago supply. 

Immediately after voting a strike 
the association at once set to work 
to dispose of the milk through other 
channels. A large number of cream 
separators have been bought, one lo- 
cal organization purchasing a lot of 


75. The central organization itself 
bought 150. In the ageresate hun- 
dreds of new separators went on to 
the farms supplying Chicago with 
milk last week. Memberr of the lo- 
cal association at St Charles, Ili, sent 
a committee to Chicago with full 


authority to buy a complete skimming 


equipment for neighborhood co- 
operative enterprise a 

Farmers are asking $1.55 per 100 
pounds for milk, an increase of 22 


cents over prices of one year ago. 
The strike movement is growing in 
favor and force. The central associa- 
tion keeps the various locals in close 
touch with the general situation each 
day. A long list of the towns, with 
the number of members and a cor- 
responding number who are holding 
the milk, was made public early this 


week. 

It must be a discouraging array to 
Chicago dealers. For example the 
town of Gurnee has 70 members and 
70 farmers are holding the milk; 
Mokena has 173 members and 172 are 
holding; Antioch has 95 members 
wih 94 holding; Belden has 91 with 
90 holding; Leroy, Ind, has 30 with 
30 holding; Huntley, Ill, has 240 
with 236 holding. 

The farmers justly feel they have a 
grievance. They have invested in 
working equipment about $250,000,000, 
producing 1,500,000 quarts milk daily 
for which they receive $45,000. On 
the other hand, the condensing plants, 
botiling plants, machinery and over- 


head charges for dealers is not more 
than $25,000,000. On_ this_ capital 
these dealers receive $130,000 daily, 
which is more than three times as 


much as farmers get on a _ capital 


many times larger. A great bulk of 
Chicago’s milk comes from the 
counties of Lake, McHenry, Kane 
and Dupage. The president of the 
farmers’ association is Rodney B. 
Swift and the secretary W. J. Kittle, 
both of Chicago. 





Vaccination Against Hog Cholera 


So far as I can learn, there has never 
been hog cholera on my farm. The pure- 
bred sow and pigs that I have purchased 
apparently have been free from the dis- 
ease, Therefore, | was deeply interested 
the article by Dr E. A. Cahill of the 
Massachusetts state department of ani- 
mal industry in New England Home- 
stead March 18 favoring the double 
treatment. I planned to pasture my hogs 
in the orchard during the fore part of 
the summer, then on alfalfa, rape, oats, 
ete, also perhaps turn them out in a 
brush lot. Dr Cahill writes me that my 
plan is ideal, but adds: 


“I would certainly recommend the simultaneous 
treatment as a preventive, even under the conditions 
which you Gescribe. The money entailed in the loss 
of one of your animals would undoubtedly pay for 
the serum and virus used on the entire number 
consider every herd of swine an exposed herd, and 
wo have found cholera in some of the most sanitary 
piggeries in the state. Therefore, with the amount of 
cholera existing throughout the state, I do not feel 
that sanitation alone is a sufficient safeguard against 
the introduction of the disease. This department 
employs men who are specially trained in the ad- 
ministratiog of serum and virus. Under our regula- 
tions, the use of these preducts is confined to 
specially trained men. We feel that in this manner 
we are helping to prevent the spread of the disease, 
which is frequently done when the simultaneous 
treatment is placed in the hands of inexperienced or 
incompetent persons The only cost to the owner is 
for the serum and virus which we use. The common- 
wealth defrays all other expenses. Serum and virus 
cost two cents per cubic centimeter, and the amount 
used depends entirely upon the weight of the animals. 
However, the cost as a rule is approximately one 
cent per pound.”’ 


Now the problem with me, as with 
thousands of other farmers, is not 
whether this treatment costs a few 


cents a head, but whether the remedy 
may not be worse than the disease. I 
referred this whole subject to my col- 
jeague, Arthur C. Page, who has had 
much experience himself and wide ob- 
servation on this subject among west- 
ern hog men who have also had long 


and costly experience 
of this subject. His 
TH. M. 

My conscience won't allow me to 
advise you to have these hogs vaccl- 
nated by the double treatment. You 
have never had cholera on your farm 
and you are mighty lucky. When you 
vaccinate your hogs with the double 
treatment, you WILL have cholera 


phase 
follows.— 


with every 
reply 





there and it may 
for years to tome. 

Your veterinarian may tell you that 
if the double treatment is properly 
administered it will spread no cholera, 
but I am convinced from the opinions 
of some of our best hog cholera men 
that if the double treatment is given 
effectively it must produce the real 
sickness of cholera and consequent 
breaking down of tissue and spreading 
of the disease. 

Get the cholera infection on your 
place and you have got to vaccinate 
every young animal and every new 
one you bring onto the place, adding 
a fixed charge of 50 or 60 cents per 
head on the production of them, I 
am assuming that there is near you a 
supply of serum and a competent vet- 
erinarian, 

What I should advise would be 
simply keeping watch of the hogs and 
the neighborhood and if cholera gets 
too close or you have reason to believe 


make you trouble 


that infection has been carried to 
your place, have them vaccinated by 
the SINGLE treatment immediately. 
This will protect them for six weeks 
to three months until the danger is 
past, Of course, if you were con- 


stantly exposed to the disease, or your 
place were located near a public stock 
yards or some such place, the double 
treatment would give you permanent 
protection and would be advisable. 
If you decide to vaccinate, I would 


vaccinate those young pigs at once, 
and the sows that are soon to pig 
within a week or two after their lit- 


ters come. They could be vaccinated 
before, but the feverish Condition like- 
ly to be produced by the double treat- 
ment might cause complications. It 
would have been somewhat better if 
these old sows had been vaccinated 
several weeks ago. Burnt lime is the 


best possible disinfectant for hog 
cholera. Every farm ought to use 
from one to a dozen barrels of it in 


the course of a year. 








HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


Jacks and Mules 


Raise Mules and get rich. 
200 head fine, large Jacks, 
Jennies and Mules 14 to 17 
hands high. Large, registered 












Jacks and Draft Stallions 
cheap now. Vill trade for 
sheep, cattle, or horses, Write 
for prices today. Stock 
guaranteed. Address ¢ 

KREKLER’S JACK FARM 


West Elkton, 0, 


PERCHERON 
STALLIONS 


From one to four years, old. 
Sound, high class, acclimated ani- 
male from $350. end for circular 
and description. 


E. S. AKIN 


$13 Walnut Ave., Syracuse, N. Y 
SHETLAND PONIES 


If it’s Shetland ew wg we have them. The 
quality you want at a price you are —s to 
pay. Address De partment D for catalog 


THE SHADYSIDE FARMS,NorthBenton,0 











EXTRA FINE bl ek.. gray restaterad Percheron stal- 
lion, coming three years. Sired by prize winner at 
last International Half price for quick sale. Year 


ling stallions and fillies. 
F, STEWART, ESPYVILLE, PA. 








SWINE BREEDERS 


MULE FOOT HOGS 
Bred gilts, service boars and young pigs now ready 
for shipment. Registered. Prices right. 


BURKETT BROS., - - COLUMBUS, O. 


MULEFOOT HOGS 


Oldest breeder in the State. Pedigreed stock for sale 
SAMUEL JOHNS, Box 198, WILMINGTON, O. 


HAMPSHIRE SWINE|> 


Gilts, bred or open. Spring boars. 
8. R. ALEXANDER, WREN, OHIO (Erie B. FE.) 


HAMPSHIRE SWINE | 


One perfect spring boar by “‘Monroe Chief’ and some 
summer farrowed gilta from prize-winning sows. 
ARTHUB 8. DAVIS, - CHILI STATION, N. Y. 


BIG TYPE POLAND CHINA 
Berviceable boars and sows. Spring and fall pigs. 
Write your wants and I will tell you the nearest 
have to your wants. 

Route 2, 


GEORGE SPRAGUE, 

A few Poland-China brood sows, bred 
For Sale to farrow in March Also young boars 
for service, and a choice lot of young pigs. All best 
registered stock. Special bargains THIS month. Write 
FARMDALE, OHIO 

















GRAFTON, 0. 





HAL L, 


for Drices. G. 8. 


Registered 0.1.C. & Chester White 
pigs at farmers’ prices. Book your orders early 


and get first choice 
EUGENE P. ROGERS, - WAYVILLE, N. Y. 








SWINE BREEDERS 


SWINE BREEDERS 





AT 
Large 
Yorkshire Boars — 


Ready for immediate service 





Also a few good Large Yorkshire 
brood sows to farrow this spring 


MA 


HEART’S DELIGHT FARM 
CHAZY, NEW YORK 


si 


OLLINS JERSEY RED 
Make Pigs Pay 


Breed the pig that grows— 
Collins’ Jersey Red. Matures 
quicker, is hardier and more 
prolific, Bo klet free, 











("9 months! 


Logan Elm Her 


Young stock for sale. 
D. H. Dreisbach, 





Registered 
DUROCS 
Send for catalogue. 

P.O. Box 137, Kingston, Ross Co., Ohio 


West’s Big Type DUROC HOGS 


450 Ibs. at 9 mos. Sows and bred gilts all sold. 2 


extra big spring boars and a few fall pigs, both sexes. 
J. M. WEST, - - CYNTHIANA, OHIO 


SHELDON FARM 


Registered Duroc Pigs of Both Sexes. Bred Sows, Ser- 
vice Boars. Best of breeding. C.E.Barnes.Oxford.N.Y. 











KINDERHOOK 
DUROC-JERSEY SWINE BREEDERS’ ASSN. 
Headquarters in the east for registered stock of all ages 
Rest of breeding. Free from disease Pairs not related. 
C. M. Palmer, Sec-Treas., RFD Bx 15, Valatie, N. ¥ 





WOODLAND DAIRY FARM 
CHOICE DUROC PIGS 

Best of Breeding. Prices Reasonable. 
BOWEN, R. F. D. 2, SYRACUSE, N. 


Both sexes 
WwW. EC 








| 


ay 








Berkshires of Quali 


In this time of preparedness, PREPARE YOUR- 
SELF by getting a good sow bred to Artful Duke 
62d, or Pride of Townsend, our sensational young 
show boar. 

Service boars of all ages. 

Fall pigs of real merit, including some genuine 
show prospects. 

Satisfaction guaranteed. 
quality. 

J.T. HOGSETT, Mgr. Townsend Farms, New London, 0. 


. 

Crystal Spring Farm 
hat us book your order for a pote or trio of our 
ARG E TYPE. BERKSHIRES for May or June de- 
livery. Our sows are by Rivaleer, Artful Belle’s 
Masterpiece 7th, and Rival’s Champion Masterpiece. 
bred to our great herd r SUPERB LAD. $25 per 
pair at 6 to 8 weeks old. 

G. SMITH & SONS, INC., 


Prices consistent with 





SEELYVILLE, PA 








SOLD 


VW oodrow Farm <tr 


We beg to announce that we have nothing to offer 
for sale until after the first of the year, when 
e will have some outstanding bred sows and gilts. 


w 
A. A. Buckley, ‘‘Woodrow’’ Farm, Broad Axe, Pa. 


Lakeside Berkshires 


Are sold on a guarantee of satisfaction or money 
refunded. Prices are very reasonable. Write for 


free catalog. 
CH. pg NORTH EAST, PA. 


age Highwood 
e Berkshires (oe en 
Lar and boar pigs. Many 800 and 90) pound prospects 


H. C. & H. B. HARPENDING, Box 10, Dundee, N. Y. 
sexes, from show stock 


Berkshires sion as 


OTS-DA-WA FABMS co., INC. 
Phelps Bldg., - Binghamton, N. Y 


Meadowview Berkshires 


are large Berksfilres. 150 for sale. 
today. VALLIE HAWKINS, 


Large English | Berkshire Swine 
akin, at right prices. 
HOME FARM, - - 


neUnnTNaNaticvnennennenescies 
onepensveeuasemecernanannnscensnevesoes 

















Spring and fall pigs, bot: 





Write your wants 
FAWN GROVE, PA 





CENTER VALLEY, PA 


BLUE RIBBON HERD 


Large Yorkshire Swine 
WM. BAHE & SON. Onondaga Hill, N. Y 








POULTRY 


BREEDERS 











S. C. White 
Leghorns 
POULTRY co. 


\__A. E. WRIGHT, Supt. 


F TYWACANA~—QUALITY— CHICKS 
and HATCHING EGGS 


Cost more than the ordinary kind. 


Barred and White 


Write for catalog and prices. 
caaee san TYWACANA FARMS POULTRY CO. 
Box 69 





Try them and see why, 


Plymouth Rocks 


Farmingdale, I 


LNY. og" 






















White Leghorns R. 1. Rede 
Infuse Gibson’s ‘‘Bred to Lay’’ 


blood 
hearty and vigorous, 





get better service. 


G. F. GIBSON, 


Illustrated 


DRAWER E, 


heavy layers. Safe arrival guaranteed. 
strains guaranteed 80% fertile 


BREEDING STOCK 
Barred Rocks 


y, Baby Chicks Vigorous. sturdy, healthy chicks from farm-raised breeding flocks of ped- 


and will make your flocks productive and profitable. 
Let us stock your farm or estate with these heavy layers, 
folder on request. 


GALEN FARMS, 


Gibson eggs from Utility 


White Wyandottes 
in your flocks. The birds are large 
Order early; you 


CLYDE, N. Y. 





Trap- and 


Nested Pedigreed 





Single Comb White Leghorns exclusively. Remember 

no other strain can surpass the Cloverdale strain on 

laying qualities. color, size, or true breeding. You 

can't go wrong dealing with us. Get our free catalog. 
CLOVERDALE POULTRY FARM 

F. J. DeHart Cortland, N. Y. 


DAY OL OL D C HICKS § heen, ee 


se and 


Singla Comb R. Reds, B. Rocks Strong; livable; 
from pure-bred, = althy free range breeders. Safe 
delivery guaranteed. Weoley Grinnell, Sodus, N. Y. 





. 815 per 100. Silver Laced, 
Chicks that Stow White and Partridge 
haga poy? en and Runner ducklings, 
25¢ each, $ 


>( 
ALDHAM Pou LTRY. ‘FARM, R. 33, Phoenixville, Pa. 





BEST WHITE Rocks— Leghorns 
Buff and Barred Rocks, I. R. duck eggs, $1 per 15. 
8S. 8S. Hamburg, Embden geese, and Bronze turkey, 
50c. each. Italian bees, $5 colony. 39 yrs. a fancier. 
GEORGE ENTY, I q KITTANNING, PA. 


Wyandottes 








TURKEY EGGS—From large, selected M. 
Narragansett, W. Holland, and Bourbon Reds. 
as in Americ $3.50 per 13 
ee paid. (Orders Kt peo 

R . 


M LDWEI 
BARRED PLYMOUTH 


EGG ROCK (Bradley Bros. 


strain) and Pekin Duck. $1 per 15, $4 per 100. 


Bronze, 
Good 
by express or P. P. 

Safe arrival guaranteed. 
JACOBSBURG, OHIO 





8S. Y. BYRN, R.F.D. No.2, Cambridge, Maryland 

Pure-bred chickens, jucks, reese, 

64. turkeys Guineas Baigian aren. 

Guinea pigs and dogs Stock for 

sale Large aluable catalog free 

Bre eds H. A Soudet Box M Sellersville Pa 
TOM ‘BARRON 8. C. W. LEGHORNS 


Fees for hatching. From world’s champion pedigree 


lavers, large, vigorous birds that produce the 200 egg 
hens. Have your order booked now. 
DAVID M. HAMMOND. - CORTLAND, N. Y. 





S. C. White Leghorn CHICKS 
Do you want chicks that are chicks? Lively, healthy, 
and from good stock. Write. (Catalog fre 


e. 
MBRVIN TANGER, - . BOILING SPRINGS, PA. 





The Famous 


Lily Strain 


Ss. Leghorns. Grand, vigorous 
birds, bred for superior egg production. 
Eggs for hatching. Stockforsale. Send 
for booklet. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Just-a-Mere Farm, Columbia X Roads, Pa. 
E. K. Wolfe & Son, Proprietors 


‘*‘Perfection’’ Barred Rocks 
(RINGLETS) 


Eggs from world’s best strain; from prize winners, 
$3 per setting, 4 settings $10. Utility eggs from same 
blood, exceptional quality, $1.50 per setting, $8 per 100. 
DR. Hi. \YMAN BOX 10, DOYLESTOWN, PA. 


SINGLE COMBED WHITE LEGHORNS, 
with large egg records and ened show quality, eggs 
for hatching. $1.25 for 15; $3.50 for 50; $6.50 for 
100; and $50 for one } a All eggs guaran- 
teed to arrive in good condition, and seventy-five 
per om » ey, 


OTSELIC FARMS, - WHITNEY POINT, N. Y¥. 


Colle 














ct ora Peary Baby Chix White and 
i From Tevlor eS F Brown Leghorns. 
White and Barred Rocks, R.1. Reds and other 
varieties—Price on request. Ducklings and Indian 
Runner breeding = —: Sees and Queens. 


DEROY TAYLOR Co, mon? "WARK, NEW YORK 





orders should be 
for eggs and chicks. Two pens 

One cockerel $2 and one $5. Shipped on 
8. C. Buff Leghorn chicks and eggs are ready. 
Ownland Farms, South Hammond, N. Y 


placed now 


White Wyandotte 
(5). $8.50. 
approval 
Circulars. 





THE FARMER’S BUSINESS HEN 
for eggs and meat. Heavy winter layers. White Or 
pington eggs, baby chicks and stock. Honest values 
aan a equare ree guarantoed. 








STE\ r LE YARDS, Box A, Lyons, N. Y¥ 
S. C. WHITE LEGHORNS. White Wyan- 
¢ and White Guineas. Eggs, $1.00 


$5.00 per 100. 


f Also Holstein Cattle. 
McCREA FARMS, 


GANSEVOORT, N. Y. 





Eggs, 15, $1; 40, $2. Thoroughbred Rocks, Wyandottes, 
Reds, Leghorns, Sliver Spangled Hamburgs. 19 varieties 
35 years’ experience Catalog White Orpingtons, 
Houdans, Silver Campines, Light Brahmas. 13. $1; 30, $2 
COOPERSBURG, PA. 


SAM. K. MOHR, 


80 MANY ELEMENTS center into. the shipping ¢ of 
eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our subscribers that the publlabecs of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper. 
but our responsibility must end with that. 
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SHEEP BREEDERS 


CATTLE BREEDERS 


American Agriculturist 
CATTLE BREEDERS 





. 7 
Pinehurst Shropshires 
We are offering very choice Ewes and 
Jiums for foundation stock, also fitted 
flocks for State Fairs—it pays to buy 


the best. Send for catalogue. 
HENRY L. WARDWELL, 
Box 10, Springfield Center, N. Y. 





The Fillmore Farms 


are offering from their noted Horned Dorset Flock, 
fitted show flocks. If interested, write 


C. T. BRETTELL. Mer., BENNINGTON, VERMONT 
AUCTIONEERS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING 


At World’s Original and Greatest School and become 
independent with no capital invested. Every branch of 
the business taught in five weeks. Write today for free 
catalog. Jones Nat’l School of Auctioneering, N. 
Bacramento Bivd.. Chicago. 1). Carey M. Jones, Pres. 


CATTLE BREEDERS — 


FOR SALE 
Handsome Bull Caif 


4 months old, largely white, sired by 
Sir Fairview Pontiac Korndyke, 29-Ib. 
son of Pontiac Korndyke. Dam of 
calf, Suella Korndyke Butter Girl, 
record 25.08 lbs. as a junior 3-year- 
old, testing 4.7 fat. Granddam record 
over 27 Ibs. Price of calf, 3100. 


Also some other calves, sired by same 
bull, from dams testing over 20 Ibs., 
at cheaper prices. 

GRAYFIELD FARMS 
GREENWICH NEW YORK 
































4 5 daughters of Korn- 
For Sale dyke Beauty Theia 
Son. Fine individuals. 1 granddaughter 
«f Pontiac Korndyke. 4 cows. This 
stock is priced to sell. 

RK. A. Davis, R No. 2, Ballston Spa, N. Y. 


Offere unusually choice 

a esi é young bulls, some of them 

from 30 pound dame, of best 

of breeding, and 

foc arm heifer calves, year- 

lings, bred heifers 

and choice young cows with fine A. R. O. records. 
Prices low considering quality. 

E. A. Powell, 904 W. Genesee St., 





Syracuse, N. Y. 





registered Holstein yearling 
uys bull, % white. Sister to dam 
held state record of Minnesota 


in yearly test. Also bul! calves, from $35 upwards. 





E. 
Address correspondence to Barton, 














W. W. JENNINGS 


Jenningshurst Stock Farms 


Offers a son of Rag Apple Korndyke 8th, the $25,000 bull. 
of this bull is a daughter of Pontiac Kerndyhe, with an A. R. O, record. 


This bull is a splendid individual, 
nicely marked and ready for service. 


The dam 


TOWANDA, PENNSYLVANIA 

















1159.46 lbs. BUTTER, 27472.5 lbs. MILK IN I YEAR 


is the average record of the dams of the 2 sires heading our herd 


We offer KING PONTIAC JOSEY 24, Born January 19, 1915 


He is 75% the blood of our two herd sires, being sired by King Pontiac as and out of a 19 Ib. junior 
3-year-old daughter of King Lunde Pontiac Kormdyke. Price $150. 


Bk. H.KNAPP& son, Greenwood Stock Farms, 


For full information address 


FABIUS, N. Y. 














LEE’S 5th SPRING SALE 


100 _ REGISTERED | 100 


HOLSTEINS 
at R. D. Lee’s Farm, Cazenovia, N. Y. 


April 29, 1916 


An established sale that grows better from year 
to year. The coming sale will include daughters 
of King of the Pontiacs, Pontiac Korndyke, King 
Segis De Kol Korndyke, etc., and sons of King 
Segis Pontiac Alcartra, King of the Pontiacs, 
and Tidy Abbekerk Prince. 

All animals ol@ enough, tuberculin-tested by a 
state approved veterinarian. 


E. M. Hastings Co., Sale Managers 


Lacona, New York 











East River 


Grade Holsteins 
FOR SALE 


50 FRESH COWS, large producers. C 
— og THEM MILKED. . aa 


# due to calve soon, all im calf to full 
mA. bu ls. 


40 heifers, ten days to six months old. 


15 registered bulls, one month to two years old, 
some sired by a son of Pontiac Korndyke. 


25 extra fine registered heifers, an extra well 
marked bunch; one-half of these are bred. 


20 registered cows with A. RB. O. backing. 
Bell Phone 14-F5 
McGraw 43-F2 





John B. Webster, Cortland, N. Y. 








vaclekow Ayrshires 


Stock Farm 
A few advanced registry cows. 
Also young calves of both sexes. 
F. H. COOKINGHAM, 


Some choice bulls. 
Prices right to sell. 
CHERRY CREEK, N. Y. 


KING PRILLY KONIGEN 
Our thirty-seven pound Holstein sire can help you. 
He is @ son of Diona Konigen Pietertje 37.44, who 
svld for $6,500 at public sale. Only one other cow 
ever sold for more. We have several of his beautiful 
sons, from A. B. O. dams, for sale. Write before 
you buy. F. A. TINKER, - HERKIMER, N. Y. 


Riverside Stock Farm 


offers H. F. bull ready for service, a grandson of 
Paul Beets DeKol and the ~— of the Pontiacs. 
Price $100. Write for pedigree to 

A. W. BROWN & SONS, WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 


For Sale we Holiein Bull 


of servi Sire’s three neares 
pounds a butter. “MONTEZUMA Tae se Savane x a 

















Maple Lawn The place to buy Holstein heifer 


HOLSTBINS calves is, where they keep Holstein 


cows. % Holstein heifer calves, 
= 
them shipped in warm, light 
crates, fully protected from cold. 
Express paid on lots of 5. 

Now is the time to buy, start 
them on low-priced milk and 
watch them grow into money. 
Some wonderful bargains in regia- 
tered bull calves. 
wants, C. W. ELLIS. 
Lawn Farm, Cortland, N. 


600 COWS 


Coming fresh in next three months. These 
cows are mostly high-grade Holsteins, 
young, in fine condition and large pro- 
ducers, and will be sold at reasonable 
prices. Tuberculin tested if desired. 

W. H. WICKHAM, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 








HOLSTEIN BULL Cane bem, Lg! 1, 1916; more white 
. sire’s dam _ sire’s 


meal 17,092.8 Ibs, ae. 


test for the yt 3.890 pe 
him. GEO. a, percep & bene. Clarks Summit, Pa. 


HOLSTEIN BULLS 


Bired by King Segis —, sn and King Segis DeKol 


Korndyke 17th. 50 to 
c. W. HALLIDAY, NORTH CHATHAM, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALF 


Good gat ™% white. Grandson of King of the 
Pontiacs. BE 
SABARAMA FARM, 


Holstein Bull Calves 


The best breeding 4t farmers’ prices. 
JOHN H. CAMPBELL, BR. F. D. 1, Binghamton. N. Y. 








BALDWINSVILLE, N. Y. 








Fancy Hith Ayrshires and Holsteins 


If in the market this spring for . few good cows, 
or a carload, let me hear from yo 
BEVAN DAVIS, JR., WEST WINFIELD, m. Y. 


~ Garden Spot Guernseys 
Two heifers. 5 months old, % full, dams producing 
375 Ibs. butter a year. Herd tuberculin tested. 
Locust Lawn Farm, Box A, Bird-in- Hand. Lane. Co., Pa. 








Brown Swiss Bull—one_ year old 
Sire. Mernies Son 3015; dam, Bertha T. 5422. Extra 
good. Write for photo and prices. 

BAST VIEW FARM, LINWOOD, N. Y. 


3 REGISTERED GUERNSEY COWS AT 
$300 EACH 


Good ones. Come and see them. Good bull calf at 
$50. Grandson of Langwater Peerless. 
CLAIR G. WEEKS, SURPRISE, N. Y. 


TWO HOLSTEIN BULLS—One ready for use, from 
a 19-Ib. cow; weighs 800 Ibs.; he is a dandy; price 
$90. A 2 months’ youngster, ‘from a 22-Ib. cow, for 
$50. Write for breeding and photos. Brown are. 
Ideal Ivairy Farm, Canton, St Lawrence o., N. 


Few HOLSTEIN Bull and Heifer Calves 
for eale. All out of good A. R. O. dams, and sired 
by KORNDYKE COLANTHA PRINCE. 














$30 REGISTERED $30 
BULL CALVES 

To make room we offer extra nice individuals, 
well marked and well bred, 1 to 2 months old, 
registered and right every way. 


few registered Holstein heifers $100. Grade 
— and bull calves $10. Write me what you 


: Zz z LEACH, : CORTLAND, N. Y. 


BIG BARGAIN 


We have a young bull for sale that is a half-brother 
to our wonderful World’s Record beifer, Albina Josie. 
His sire is a good son of the great De Kol 2d’s 
eer Boy 3d. 

His dam traces three times to the renowned Sadie 
Vale Concordia. 

He has a straight back line. is attractive in appear- 
ance and nicely marked. Our price on him is $75, 
and he is a real bargain. Write for pedigree and 
description. Satisfaction absolutely guaranteed. 
Oliver Cabana, Jr., Pine Grove Farms, Elma Center, N. ¥ 


WORLD’S CHAMPI ON 
A-YRSHIRES 


We are now able to offer a few bull calves, grandsons 
of our world’s champion cow, Auchenbrain Brown 
Kate 4th, from dams with high advanced registry 
records. Our herd averaged 12.000 pounds milk per 
year. Prices reasonable. Write for particulars. 

PENSHURST FARM, - NARBERTH, PA. 


50 High Grade Holstein COWS 
that are fresh and nearby springers 


Grade Heifer Calves from producing cows 
and Reg Sire for $12 each. 


Bull Calves $10 each. 


A. R. ROWE &SON, - TRUXTON,N.Y 























BULL CALF 
Registered Holstein, + and months old; 
vidual ; ay mark 
AIR HEIFER CALVES 
1 t th: i 
mac, Hat, eR an 
EXPRESS 


good indi- 





H. H. BLAIR, - - WILLIAMSPORT, PA. 


TO ANY 
PREPAID. Grade heifer calves, 


RAISING THE 
MILK STANDARD 


THE Department of Health of New 
York City intends very shortly to en- 
force an order which will not permit 
milk to be sold in New-York City 
which contains less than 8.5% of solids 
not fat. milk companies supply- 
ing New York City have been bringing this rule 
to the notice of milk raisers, and they have been 
pointing out to them the supreme importance of 
taking such steps to improve the quality of their 
herds as will insure that ‘the average solids not 
fat will meet the requirements of the Department. 

There is only one way by which this can be 
accomplished, and that is by using cows whose 
milk will test higher than the average of the ani- 
mals now being kept. The breeds of milch cows 
whose milk tests high in butter-fat test corre- 
spondingly high in solids not fat. The average 
percentage of fat in the milk of Jersey cows has 
been shown by the records of 4,297 cows, tested 
for one year under the authority of the State Seri- 
cultural experiment stations, to be 5.34. In 
table issued by the United States Bureau of ‘Ani- 
ma! Industry the composition of Jersey milk is 
given as 9.16% solids not fat, and 4.956% fat, 
making 14.119 total solids. The composition of 
Holstein milk is given as 8.27% solids not fat 
and 3.08% fat, making 11.33% total solids. 

The action taken by the New York Health 
Department is solely in the interests of the con- 
sumers of milk. The consuming public is becom- 
ing very much alive to the comparative nutritive 
values of the different grades of milk. The pru- 
dent farmer or dairyman will act accordingly in 
the selection of his herd. Others will be com- 
pelled to follow suit, or be forced out of business; 
for the movement for better milk, or for the grad- 
ing and pricing of milk on its real food value, is 
spreading from city to city all over the land. 


A word to the wise is sufficient. 


The American Jersey Cattle Club 
44 West 23d St. New York 


UPLAND FARMS 


Registered Guernsey BULL 


for sale born Nov 2, 1915, sired by 
“Florham Monarch” 20771 and out of 
Imp Blanc Bois Lily, Ist, 48944; A R. O. 
record 11494.70. Ibs. milk, 509.84 b fat. 
This extra well-bred- bull is well 
grown, price reasonable. 
H. E. MURDOCK, Mer., 














Ispwich, Mass. 








Spot Farm Holsteins $15 


7-8 Holstein heifer calves $15 each 
x 





heifers bcd Py ‘340 each Registered 
and high ay cows. 10 registered 
Berkshire red. 


John C. eanenes Tully, N. Y. 
FIRST TAKES 


CHECK $70.00 HIM 


Holstein-Friesian Bull 
Born November 5, 1914 


Sired by a grandson of King Segis, while his sire’s 
dam is a good daughter of King of the Pontiacs. 
Dam is by King Segis Pontiac Zella, whose dam is 
a good producing daughter of King of the Pontiacs. 
A fine breeding ‘‘nick.’ 


STEVENS LROTHERS COMPANY, Liverpool, N. Y. 


Country Life Farm 


offers Holstein service bull, born Feb. 5, 1914. He is 
sired by Aaggie Cornucopia Johanna Lad 8th,~stre of 
10 junior A& R. 2-year-old daughters at 5. yeare of 
age. The dam of this bull isa granddaughter of Hen- 
gerveld DeKo! and has a record of 24.29 Ibs. butter 
and 519 lbs. of milk in 7 days. This bull’s dam and 
sire’s dam average for 7 days: Butter, 27.55 lbs.; milk, 
613 Ibs. He is more white than black and is a fine, 
straight individual. Here is a chance to get a great 
bred bull cheap. Price $100, with all papers. 

H. H. WHEELER, - WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 























VANDERKAMP FARMS—34.54 Ibs. and 32.36 Ibe. 
Above A. BR. O. records refer to two heifers in our 
herd whose sons were sold by us before dams made 
above records. Our reasonably low prices were based 
on their prior records of 28 and 27 Ibs. 

Three Bull Calves, one a month old, from cow now 
on test with over 28 believe she will enter 30- 
Ib. class next year. Another one from a 15-lb. 2 year 
2 months old, sure to increase her record at 3 years. 
Buy from herd being developed, and have increased 
dams’ records of large majority of bulls sold, in 
many cases increased value many times price paid. 
Pedigrees on receipt of inquiry. 

F. C. SOULE & SONS, - SYRACUSE, N.Y. 


BARGAINS IN PURE BRED 


HOLSTEINS 


Overstock. I will sell_a limited number of choice 
females with high A. R. O. records, bulle ready for 
service, and fancy herd bull calves. 65 hea 
females to select from. vi o, STOCK FARM, 
J. M. Risley, Frop., Cassville, N. 
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A Tip 
a 
For the Wise 


The wise breeder of Holsteins 
will be sure to attend the 


10th Syracuse Sale 
Syracuse Sale Pavilion 


Syracuse, N. Y. 
April 17th & 18th, 1916 


It's going to be a fine sale and, 
another thing—some of the best 
4, things are to go into the ring the 
first day, including a 30 lb. cow 
and her son by King of the Pon- 
tiacs and some more “headliners.” 


Write for copy of ‘‘The Breeders’ 
Horn’’ with full particulars of sale. 


IT’S FREE—A post card brings it 
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Liverpool 
Sale & Pedigree Co., Inc. 
N. Y. 


Liverpool, 
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AU CTION SAL E 
100 REGISTERED JERSEYS 


Sons, daugaters, granddaughters, grand- 
sons, of Hood Farm Torono 60326, sire 
of 71 in the Register of Merit, 3 with 
over 1000 Ibs., 9 over 800 Ibs., 17 over 
700 Ibs. butter in a year. 

Daughters, granddaughters and grand- 
sons of Hood Farm Pogis 9th, 55552, 
sire of 78 Register of Merit daughters, 
or more than any other bull living or 
dead. Granddaughters and Grandsons of 
Sophie ‘9th of Hood Farm, World’s 
Champion Jersey cow, 17557 Ibs. 12 oz. 
milk, 1175 Ibs, 7 oz, butter. 

_A Breeder's Sale of healthy, sound, 
vigorous cattle that are profitable pro- 
ducers, carrying the blood of Sophie’s 


r Tormentor, whose: female descendants 


have made fifty yearly records that av- 
erage 13336 Ibs. 7 oz. milk, 860 Ibs. 10 
oz. butter. A number of the cows in this 
sale have made over 800 Ibs. butter in a 
year, 35 heifers, from the highest pro- 
ducing ancestry. bred to a son of Sonhie 
19th of Hood Farm, Champion Long Dis- 
tance Dairy Cow of the World; her six 
yearly authenticated. records average 
75920.8 Ibs. milk, 4433.1 Ibs. butter. 
Heifer and bull calves from our greatest producin 
cows sired by the Champion sires of large yearly 
butter producers. Catalogue on request if you men- 
tion American Agriculturist 


HOOD FARM, LOWELL, MASS. 


DON’T OVERLOOK 
THIS DISPERSION 


The entire herd of Holsteins of 
Wm. Leddy, Fairmount, N. Y. 
Registered—Tuberculin Tested 


A breeder’s herd of about 58 head. Sale will be 
held April 25, 1916. Sale at the farm on the 
Genesee turnpike, 5 miles west of Syracuse. 
Autos will meet trains at Fairmount and also 
trolley cars at end of Solvay car line from 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Write for full particulars to 


Liverpool Sale & Pedigree Co., Inc. 
Sale Managers 
LIVERPOOL, NEW YORK 

















Dr. John C. Sharpe’s Herd of 


125 Head Holsteins 


Dispersion Sale 
May Sth and 10th 


This ‘s strictly a breeder’s herd—and is being 
sold because Dr. Sharpe’s duties as principal of 
Blairstown Academy demand his entire time. 
Sale will be held from Dr. Sharpe’s farm at 
Blairstown, N. J. 

Included in the herd is Sir Prilly Walker, and 
he and about 50 of his daughters will be sold. 
Write for full particulars of this sale to 


: Liverpool Sale & Pedigree Co., Inc. 
: Sale Managers Liverpool, N. Y. 
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SPRINGDALE FARMS 


Grade Holsteins 


100 large, young cows, due to een soon. 
best lot of springers in Cortland ¢ 
50 —. | ad fresh; large ven £9 They wil} 
lease 
See carload of fine young cows, due to —— in 
Jan., Feb., Mar. and Apr., at $75 per head. 
25 well bred and nicely ae | two and three- 
year-old i at $65 each. All bred to a good, 
registered bull. 
A few registered Holstein am, heifers, calves 
and service bulls : ad prices. 

Come and see 
F. P. SAUNDERS ‘- SON, CORTLAND, 
Office, 50 Clinton Ave. Bell - By ie 











HINCHBY HOMESTEAD 

OFFERS HOLSTEIN FRIESIAN ~ -BULL 
born Feb. 18, 1915. Sire, Sir Clyde Prince. Dam, 
a daughter of Heng.” Butter Boy De Kol, A. R. O. 
at 3 yrs., 17.78. First 11 dams average over 21 Ibs. 
Color, more black than white. gme individual. 





W. H. MACE, ° ° CORTLAND, N. Y¥. 





EE I ET TS 


Price $100. f. o. b._ Rochester, N. 
W. 8. HINCHEY, P. 0. Box 729, Pochester, N. Y¥. 





Sir Veeman 
H olstein Bull, entero Hey 
June 5, 1915; well grown, good vidual 
_— Bir Veeman Hengerveld. Den. has Bx 95 ibs 





butter in week at 2 yrs. Price $1 
W. D. BOBENS, - - POLAND, N. ©. 
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The Wings of the Morning 


The Mystery Solved—XVI 


HE SKELETON of an 
Englishman lying 
there among the 
bushes near the well; 
the Golgotha of the 
prison - filled hollow; 
the mining tools, both 
Chinese and Euro- 
pean; the plan on the 
piece of tin—ah, the piece of tin! 
Mechanically the sailor produced it 
from the breast pocket of his jersey. 
At last the mysterious fraction, “32 
divided by 1,” revealed its significance. 
Measure thirty-two feet from the 
mouth of the tunnel, dig one foot in 
depth, and you came upon the mother 
lode of this gold-bearing rock. This, 
then, was the secret of the cave. 

The Chinese knew the richness of 
the deposit, anc exploited its treasures 
by quarrying from the other side of 
the hill. But their crass ignorance 
of modern science led to their undo- 
ing. The accumulation of liberated 
carbonic acid gas in the workings 
killed them in scores. They probably 
fought this unseen demon with the 
tenacity of their race, until the place 
became accurséd and banned of all 
living things. Yet had they dug a 
little ditch, and permitted the invis- 
ible terror to flow quietly downward 
until its potency was dissipated by 
sea and air, they might have mined 
the whole cliff with impunity. 

The unfortunate unknown, J. 8. 
he of the whitened bones—might have 
done this thing, too. But he only 
possessed the half knowledge of the 
working miner, and whilst shunning 
the plague-stricken quarry, adopted 
the more laborious method of making 
an adit to strike the deposit. He suc- 
ceeded, to perish miserably in the 
hour when he saw himself a_ mil- 
lionaire. 

Was this a portent of the fate about 
to overtake the latest comers? Jenks, 
of course, stood up. He always stood 
square on his feet when the volcano 
within him fired his blood. 

*“No!"" he almost shouted. “ I will 
break the spell. I am sent here by 
Providence, not to search for gold, 
but to save a woman’s life, and if all 
the devils of China and Malay are in 
league against me I will beat them!”’ 

The sound of his own voice startled 
him. He had no notion that he was 
so hysterical. Promptly his British 
phlegm throttled the demonstration. 
He was rather ashamed of it. What 
was all the fuss about? With a 
barrow load of gold he could not buy 
an instant’s safety for Iris, not to 
mention himself. The language dif- 
ficulty was insuperable. Were it 
otherwise the Dvyvaks would simply 
humbug him until he revealed the 
source of his wealth, and then murder 
him as an effective safeguard against 
foreign interference. 

Iris! Not once since she was hurled 
ashore in his arms had Jenks so long 
forgotten her existence. Should he 
tell her? They were partners in 
everything appertaining to the island 
—why keep this marvelous intelli- 
gence from her? 

Yet was he tempted, not ignobly, 





but by reason of his love for her. 
Once, years ago, when his arduous 
professional studies were distracted 


by a momentary infatuation for a fair 
face, a -swoman had proved fickle 
when tempted by greater wealth 
than he possessed. For long he was 
a confirmed misogynist, to his great 
and lasting gain as a leader of men. 
But with more equable judgment 
same a fixed resolution not to marry 
unless his prospective bride cared only 
for him and not for his position. To 
a staff corps officer, even one with a 
small private income, this was no un- 
attainable ideal. Then he met the 
shame and agony of the court mar- 
tial. Whilst his soul still quivered 
under the lash of that terrible down- 
fall Tris came into his life. He knew 
not what might happen if they were 
rescued. The time would quickly pass 
until the old order was resumed, she 
to go back to her position in society, 
he to become again a disgraced ex- 
officer, apparently working out a mere 
existence before the mast or handing 
plates in a saloon. 

Would it not be a sweet defiiance 
of adversity were he able, even under 
such conditions, to win her love, and 
then disclose to her the potentialities 
of the island? Perchance he might 
fail. Though rich as Cresus he would 
still be under a social ban meted out 
to a cashiered officer. She was a girl 
who could command the gift of coro- 
nets With restoration to her father 
and home, gratitude to her preserver 
would assuredly remain, but. alas! 
love might vanish like a mirage. Then 
he would act honorably. Half of the 
stored wealth would be hers to do as 
she chosé with it. 

Yes, this was a possible Alternative. 
In case of accident to himself, and 


* The idea possessed him 


her ultimate escape, he must imme- 
diately write full details of his dis- 
covery, and intrust the document to 
her, to be opened only after his 
death or six months after their re- 
lease. 

so thor- 
oughly that he could brook no delay. 
He searched for one of the notebooks 
taken from the dead officers of the 
Sirdar, and scribbled the following 
letter: 

“Dear Miss Deane: 

“Wether [I am living or dead when 
you read these words, you will know that 
I love you. Could I repeat that avowal 
a million times, in as many varied 
forms, I should find no better phrase to 
express the dream [ have cherished 
since a happy fate permitted me to 
snatch you from death. So I simply 
say, ‘I love you.’ I will continue to 
love you whilst life lasts, and it is my 
dearest hope. that in the life beyond 
the grave I may still be able to voice 
my love for you. 

“But perhaps I am not destined to be 
loved by you. Therefore, in the event 
of my death before you leave the is- 
land, I wish to give you_ instructions 
how to find a gold mine of great value 
which is hidden in the rock containing 
the cave. You remember the sign on 
the piece of tin which we could not un- 
derstand. The figure 32 denotes the ut- 
most depth of excavation, and the | 
signifies that one foot below the sur- 
face, on reaching the face of the rock, 
there is a rich vein of gold. The hollow 
on the other side of the cliff became 
filled with anhydrate gas, and this 
stopped the operations of the Chinese, 
who evidently knew of the existence of 
the mine. This is all the information 
the experts employed by Sir Arthur 
Deane will need. The facts are unques- 
tionable. 

“Assuming that I am alive, we will, 
of course, be co-partners in the mine 
{f I am dead, I wish one-sixth share to 
be given to my uncle, William 
Anstruther, Crossthwaite Manor, North 
allerton, Yorkshire, as a recompense for 
his kindness to me during my early 
life. The remainder is to be yours ab- 
solutely. 

“Robert Anstruther.” 

He read this remarkable document 
twice through to make sure that it 

















The adventures which befell a shipwrecked man and maiden--By Louis Tracy 





beautiful in her character. Brave. 
uncomplaining Iris! Iris of the 
crystal soul! Iris, whose innocence 


and candor were mirrored in her blue 
eyes and breathed through her lips! 

Laughing at his fantastic folly, 
Jenks tore the letter into little pieces. 
It might have been wiser to throw the 
sheets into the embers of the fire 
close at hand, but for the nonce he 
was overpowered by the great awak- 
ening that had come to him. 

“Good gracious! Don’t gaze at me 
in that fashion. I don’t look like a 
ghost, do I?” cried Iris, when near 
enough to note his rapt expression. 

“You would not object if I called 
you a vision?’ he inquired quietly. 

“Not if you meant it nicely. But I 
fear that ‘specter’ would be a more 
appropriate word.” 

She spread out the front widths of 
her skirt, and certainly the prospect 
was lament able. The dress was so 
patched and mended, yet so full of 
fresh rents, that a respectable house- 
maid would hesitate before using it to 
clean fire irons. 

“Ts that really your best dress?” he 
said. 


The Rich Miss Deane 


“Yes. This is my blue serge. The 
brown cloth did not survive the soak- 
ing it received in salt water. After 
a few days it simply crumbled. The 
others are muslin or cotton, and have 
been-——er—adapted.” 

“There is plenty of men’s clothing,” 
he began. 

“Unfortunately there isn’t another 
island,”’ she said, severely. 

“No. I meant that it might be pos- 
sible to—er—contrive some sort of 
rig that will serve all purposes.” 

“But all my thread is gone. IT have 
barely a needleful left.’’ 

“In that case we must fall back on 
our supply of hemp.” 

“T suppose that might be made to 
serve,”’ she said. “You are never at 


a loss for an expedient.” 
“Tt will be a poor one, I fear. But 
make up for 


you can it by buying 




















THE COUNTRY 








my country. 








@.Gop made the country and saw that it was good. 
WHICH means that it must be good for me. 


@ITs free, honest, straightforward, open life; its 
friendly associations ; its contacts with nature on the 
one side and with men on the other; 


@LITs sanity and independence and comfortable liv- 
ing, without poverty and without wealth; 

L QL THESE are qualities which I seek for my own life. 
On their account I will love the country. 

@I WILt love the sweet smell of the soil, the infi- 
nite open sky, the wide fields, the solemn forests and 
all that grows out) of the earth; 

@_HERE I would live, finding the substantial satisfac- 
tions of honest work fairly requited, of neighborliness 
and good will toward men, and of genuine service to 


RANK A. WauGuH 











exactly recorded his sentiments. He 
even smiled sarcastically at the en- 
dowment of the uncle who disin- 
herited him. Then, satisfied with the 
perusal, he tore out the two leaves 
covered by the letter and began to de- 
vise a means of protecting it securely 
whilst in Tris’s possession. . 

At that moment he looked up and 
saw her coming toward him across 
the beach, brightly flushed after her 
bath, walking like a nymph clothed 
in tattered garments. Perceiving that 
he was watching her, she waved her 
hand and instinctively quickened her 
pace. Even now, when they were 
thrown together by the exigencies of 


each hour, she disliked to be long 
separated from him 
Instantly the scales fell from his 


mental vision What! Distrust Iris! 
Tmagine for ene second that riches or 
poverty, good repute or ill, would af- 
fect that loyal heart when its virginal 
font was filled with the love that once 
in her life comes to every true 
woman! Perish the thought! What 
evil spirif had power to so blind his 
perception of all that was strong ana 








some 
Worth’ 

She laughed delightedly. **Per- 
haps in his joy at my reappearance 
my dear old dad may let me run riot 
in Paris on our way home. But that 
will not last We are fairly well off, 
but T cannot afford ten thousand a 
year for dress alone.” 

“If any woman can afford such a 
sum for the purpose you are at least 
her equal!” 

Tris looked puzzled “Is that your 
way of telling me that fine feathers 


nice gowns at Doucet’s or 


would make me a fine bird?” she 
asked 
“No I intend my words to be 


understood in their ordinary sense 
You are very, very rich, Miss Deane 
an extravagantly wealthy voung per- 
son.” 

“Of course you know you are talk- 
ing nonsense, Why, only the other 
day my father said = 

“Excuse me. What is the average 
price of a walking dress from a lead- 
ing Paris house?’ 

“Thirty pounds.” 

“And an evening dress?” 





“Oh, anything, from fifty upward.” 

He picked up a few pieces of quart 
from the canvas sheet. 

“Here is your walking dress,”” he 
said, handing her a lump weighing 
about a pound. “With the balance in 
the heap there: you can stagger the 
hbest-dressed woman you meet at your 
first dinner in England.” 

“Do you mean by pelting her?” she 
inquired, mischievously. 

“Far worse. By wearing a more 
expensive costume.” 

His manner was so earnest that he 
compelled seriousness. Iris took the 
proffered specimen and looked at it. 

“From the cave, I suppose? I 
thought you said antimony was not 
very valuable?” 

“That is not antimony. It is gold. 
By chance I have hit upon an ex- 
tremely rich lode of gold. At the 
most modest computation it is worth 
hundreds of thousands of pounds. 
You and I are quite wealthy people, 
Miss Deane.” 

Iris opened her blue eves very wide 
at this intelligence. It took her 
breath away. But her first words be- 
tokened her innate’ sense of fair 
dealing. 

“You and I! Wealthy!” she gasped. 
“T am so glad for your sake, but tell 
me, pray, Mr Jenks, what have I got 
to do with it?” : 

“You!” he repeated “Are we not 
partners in this island. By squatter’s 
right, if by no better title, we own 
land, minerals, wood, game, and even 
such wierd belongings as ancient 
lights and fishing privileges.” 

“T don't see that at all. You finda 
gold mine, and coolly tell me that fT 
am a half owner of it because you 
dragged me out of the sea, fed me, 
housed me, saved my life from pirates, 
and generally acted like a devoted 
nursemaid in charge of a baby 
Really, Mr Jenks——” 

“Really, Miss Deane, you will annoy 
me seriously if you say another word. 
I absolutely refuse to listen to such 
an argument.” - \ 

Her outrageously unbusinesslike 
utterances, treading fast on the heels 
of his own melodramatic and written 
views concerning their property, net- 
tled him greatly. Each downright 
syllable was a sting to his conscience, 
but of this Iris was blissfully unaware, 
else she would not have applied caus- 
tic to the rankling wound caused by 
his momentary distrust of her. 

For some time they stood in silence, 
until the sailor commenced to. re- 
proach himself for his rough protest. 


Perhaps he had hurt her sensitive 
feelings. What a brute he was, to be 
sure! She was only a_ child in or- 


dinary affairs, and he ought to have 
explained -things more lucidly and 
with greater command over his tem- 
per And all this time Iris’s face was 
dimpling with amusement, for she 
understood him so well that had ha 
threatened to kill her she would have 
laushed at him. 

“Would you mind getting thd 
lamp?” he said softly, surprised to 
catch her expression of saucy humor, 

“Oh, please may I speak?” she in- 
quired. “TI don’t want to annoy you, 
but T am simply dying to talk.” 

He had _ forgotten his own in« 
junction. 

“Let us first examine our mine,” he 
said. “Tf vou bring the lamp we can 
have a good look at it.” 

Close scrutiny of the work already 
done merely confirmed the accuracy 
of his first impressions Whilst Iris 
held the light he opened up the seam 
with a few strokes of the pick. Each 
few inches it broadened into a note- 
worthy voleanic dyke, now yellow in 
its absolute purity, at times a bluish 
black when fused with other metals. 
The additional labor involved caused 
him to follow up the line of the 
fault Suddenly the flame of the lamp 
began to flicker in a draft. There was- 
an air passage between cave and 
ledge 

“T am sorry,” cried Jenks. desisting 
from further efforts, “that T have not 
recently read one of Bret Harte’s nov- 
els, or T would speak to you in the 
language of the mining camp. But 
in plain Cockney, Miss Deane, we are 
on to a good thing if only we can 
keep it.” 

Thev came back into the external 
glare. Iris was now so serious that 
she forgot to extinguish the little 
lamp She stood with outstretched 
hand. 

“There is a lot of money in there,” 
she said 

“Tons of it.” 

“No need to quarrel about division. 
There is enough for both of us.” 

“Quite enough. We can even spare 
some for our friends.” 

He took so readily to this defini- 
tion of their partnership that Iris sud- 
denly became frigid. Then she saw 
the ridiculous gleam of the tiny wick 
and -hlew tt out. 

“J mean,” she said stiffly, 
{To Page 25] 


“that it 










































Within the Country 


Home 





W’en Spring Iss in Der Air 
NATUAN BARLOW 


W’en spring iss in der atmosphere 
Undt der snow iss off der groundt, 
You feel chust like a two-year colt, 
Undt it makes you chump aroundt, 


You feel like oldt Chack Chonson couldn’t 
Lick you if he tried— 

Undt if you met a wild cat, he 

Would run away undt hide! 


W’en spring iss in der atmosphere 
Undt der moon shines on der lake, 
Der school tna’am hass so many beaus 
She don’t know wich to take! 


Undt first she goes wit’ Charlie Jenks, 
Undt den wit’ Billy Chones 
Undt den she teases Eddie Brown « « e 
Undt den it’s Georgie Hohns! 





But soon it aint no use to try 

To see w’ich one iss w’ich— 

W'’ich one will walk besite her next, 
Undt w’ich iss in der ditch! 


Wen spring iss in der atmosphere 
Der trees begins to budt. 

Der birds iss full of moosic, undt 
Der house iss full off mudt! 


Your wife sess: “Ach, wot iss da use 
To sweep undt scrup der floor, 
W’en effry time I scrape it ouid 
You bring right in some more!” 


But wots a feller gonta do 

W’en spring comes wit’ der rain? 

I ‘spose your wife iss gonta tie you 
Outsite wit’ a chain! 


W’en spring iss here some agent guy 
Sashays up to der door, 

Undt w’en he speaks you know you'f seen 
Hiss limber mug before. 


“Some liddle Harter’s Pinky Pills?” 
He sess, “For brains undt muscle? 
Some Laine’s Compound off Gincher so 
Der lazy kidts will hustle? 


“*'d you like some lubreecating salf 
For oldt nags in der pasture? 

Or here’s some patent axle grease 
To make your w’eels go faster.” 


You say: “My friendt. I’f got a lot 
Off gincher in my muscle. 

You bedder say goot-Sy real quick 
Or else I'll make you hustle!” 





W’en spring iss here, some hen begins 
To clack to beat der dickens, 

Undt putty soon she shoos aroundt 
*Bout forty liddle chickens. 


In springtime’s golten, happy days 
You neffer can be zeated; 

Der curtains down, der carpets up, 
Undt den you haff to beat it! 


But w’en spring comes, it aindt no use 
To grumple undt complain, 

‘Cause if she goes diss time away, 
Next year she’s back again. 





What Is Being Worn 


Easter comes unusually late this year 
and everyone wants a new frock for 
that day. Pretty styles for all ages are 
shown in the full page of illustrations. 


No 7747—Ladies’ Dress 


In sizes 36 to 42 inches bust measure. 
An excellent. style for the use of two 
materials. An overblouse in dark ma- 
terial has the surplice closing, with the 
high-at-the-back collar in light goods. 
The deep cuffs on the sleeves show the 
newest idea for sleeves, and the four- 
gored tunic skirt has a panel to the 
front to give long lines. 


No 7710—Ladies’ Shirtwaist 

In sizes 34 to 42 inches bust measure. 
This stylish waist is made to slip on 
over the head and at the back is gathered 
to a yoke. The fronts are slashed to 
leave the neck free without making it 
too low, and a collar made of contrast- 
ing goods and having a lace edge sim- 
ply but neatly finishes the neck, The 
shoulder fronts of the blouse are gath- 
ered and the short sleeve has a_ cuff 
trimmed to match the collar. 


No 7716—Ladies’ Apron 


In sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches bust 
measure. This design of an apron will 
serve’ its useful purposes without the 
bias bands of contrasting material, but 
they give it a great deal of style. At 
the back the waist portion is gathered 
where a belt marks the skirt, although 
you may leave the apron in one part 
from neck to hem if you like. 


No 7727—Ladies’ Shirtwaist 


In sizes 36 to 44 inches bust measure. 
This waist has more than one of the 
new style features and will be quite the 
thing for wear with a white skirt for 
summer dress-up. The larger collar 
laps over the smaller in the cape style 
that is fashionable, and edging all 
around the collars gives a very pretty 
effect. There is a simulated box plait 
down the front where the waist closes 
and gathers at the shoulders and again 
at the belt line, which shape the ful- 
ness very daintily. 

No 7753—Misses’ Suit 


In sizes 14 to 20 years. A very be- 
coming style that has youthful lines. 
It is the unbelted model with the flare 
to the coat that is seen in all the latest 
designs. The collar joining the revers 
may be of the same material as the suit 
or of contrasting goods. The bell sleeve 
has a cuff marked with braid trimming 
that is also used on the coat. The one- 








piece plaited skirt has the necessary 
sweep to its fullness and is trimmed 
with braid at the hem line. 


No 7718—Ladies’ Shirtwaist 


In sizes 36 to 44 inches bust measure. 
This blouse has gathers in the shoulder 
fronts and is made very attractive with 
narrow braid trimming the collar, sleeve 
cuffs and the pocket; it is also used to 
advantage in rows down the front each 
side of the closing. The collar and 
revers, as well as the cuffs on the 
sleeves, are of contrasting goods. A 
modest and a pretty design. 


No 7749—Misses’ Dress 


In sizes 14 to 18 years. This dress 
for morning or afternoon wear has the 
smart, youthful lines that speak com- 
fort and neatness, There is an over- 
blouse, a separate guimpe and a one- 
piece plaited skirt. A collar in light 
colur goods and cuffs on the sleeves to 
match are in good taste, and a tie adds 
style to the waist, which closes on the 
left shoulder and down the side with 
snappers. A crosswise band of material 
is stylish on the skirt. 


Mo 7723—Ladies’ Work Dress and Cap 

In sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches bust 
measure. With its belted blouse in Rus- 
sian style this dress has as much style 
as a business suit. The low neck is 
finished with narrow banding which ex- 
tends down front and is used as trim- 
ming for the sleeve cuff as well. A 
belt of the material holds the fullness 
in neat folds, and the skirt in three 
gores is of perfect cut. The crown of 
the cap is gathered to a piece extending 
at the front, and which is neatly turned 
back on itself, as shown. 


No 7736—Ladies’ Sport Blouse 

In sizes 36, 40 and 44 inches bust 
measure. A very smart looking blouse 
on practical lines that may be made very 
charming with the right combination of 
goods. Material in pencil stripes will 
be effective with a collar in plain color, 
that has a bias band of the striped 
f00ds going around its edge. A similar 
band is used down the front where the 
closing is made with covered buttons, 
and a strap of plain material at the 
wrist gives a nice finish to the. sleeve. 
A wide girdle of silk, velvet or satin is 
passed through one large strap stitched 
to the left front. 

No 7741—Ladies’ Dress 

In sizes 36 to 44 inches bust measure. 
For morning, afternoon or sport wear, 
this dress has style in plenty, with 
pockets and the plainness that is cor- 
rect for comfortable attire. A narrow, 
stitched band of the material down the 
front of the waist hides the closing, the 
four-gored skirt is given a tailored look 
with a similar band and a pocket either 
side is a very smart touch with a but- 
toned lap. The outside belt with but- 
toned tabs is a novel idea, hinting at 
belt pockets. The collar and cuffs, in 
contrasting goods, are trimmed with 
braid banding. 

No 7746—Ladies’ Apron Dress 

In one size only, This is a very odd 
style that will win many women who 
want the novelty of an apron and a 
dress in one garment. The back and 
the sleeve portions are in one—the man- 
ner of the dress buttoning over the 
shoulders at front just hints at the cape 
effect that is used in dresses for gen- 
eral wear and dress occasions. The 
square neck, sleeves and the pocket at 
a convenient point in the left front are 


daintily trimmed with edging. An 
elastic at the waist: regulates the full- 
ness, This dress. slips on over the 
head. 


No 7742—Misses’ Dress 


In sizes 14 to 18 years. This very 
winning little dress with a waist gath- 
ered at the shoulders, blouses quite full 
above a girdle of ribbon. The collar in 
Separate material is just beautiful, 
reaching to the shoulders and orna- 
mented with a lace frill—the_ cuffs 
match the collar. The gathered skirt 
is attached to a yoke and is made more 
attractive with trimming bands of ma- 
terial the same as the girdle. Em- 
broidered flouncing may be used with 
very good result for this style of dress. 


No 7726—Ladies’ Dress 

In sizes 36 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Another splendid design for a plain 
dress with its own material to give 
much of the trimming required for 
style. There is the double collar in con- 
trasting goods and tiny revers to match. 
Straps of the material in the dress, at 
each side of the front, continue right 
down to form the large pockets in the 
two-gored skirt, and a tie also aids in 
giving just the right dash to the gar- 
ment. F 

No 7735—Girls’ Middy Dress 


In sizes 4, 6, 8 and 10 years Every 
girl wants a middy blouse or dress, be- 
cause no other kind of dress has the 
same touch of freedom. Here is one 
that slips on over the head, with collar 
and cuffs in the same material—also 
the pocket—but dark goods may be used 
for these parts if you prefer more 
color than the tie will give. The skirt 
is of separate material and attached to 
an underwaist that buttons down the 
back to the waistline. Seven backward 
turning plaits in each half give a rip- 
pled fullness. 

No 7696—Girls’ Dress 

In sizes 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. This 
little frock is a very good design for 
combining materials. The diagonal clos- 
ing in plain and scalloped outline is 
quite original and a very pretty trim- 
ming feature. The small round collar 
is of the same material as the roll cuffs 
on the short sleeves. A sash with a 
great bow hides the joining of the four- 
gored skirt to the waist. 

No 7717—Girls’ Dress 

In sizes 6, 8, 10 and 12 years. This 
model offers a design that will make up 
very nicely in serge, wool checks - or 
plaids; for outdoor and school wear for 
spring and summer, rep, ratine, or gala- 
tea will do equally as_ well. The box 


plait extending down the front has but- | 
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American Agriculturist 


— 


avorite Table Syrup From 
Maine to California 


HIS MORNING—thousands of men, women and 
children breakfasted on crisp griddle cakes and Karo 
—the great table syrup of this country. 


There’s no syrup quite so good or so popular as Karo for 
waffles, hot biscuits, corn bread—every kind of bread. 

In cooking, too, preserving, in making desserts and candies, 
clever housewives are finding Karo a wonderful help. The 
Corn Products Cook Book tells how. There is a free copy 


for you, send for it. 
Housekeepers nowadays order Karo by the dozen cans to avoid 


running short. 


Karo Premium Aluminum Griddle to Karo Users 


At Less Than Half Price 


Send us the labels from 50 cents worth of Karo and 85 cents in 
stamps or money order and you'll get this $2.25 Solid Aluminum 
Griddle by parcel post prepaid. 

Women who have used this Aluminum Griddle say they would 


never go back to the ordinary kind. 


Remember, it needs no greasing—doesn’t smoke—can’t rust; does not 
chip and; is really easy to keep clean and bright on both sides. It heats 
uniformly over entire baking surface—every cake well done all over. 

Get the Karo from your grocer and send for one of these Griddies at once. 





Dept. 201 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
New York 








P. O. Box 161 














2 PAIR 


LACE CURTAINS 


GIVEN 


These are_ large, 
beautiful Notting- 
ham Lace Curtains, 
2% yds. long, ele- 
gant patterns, 
handsome wide 
borders, firm, well- 
finished edge. Suit- 
able for parlor, sit- 
ting-room or cham- 


ber. Write for 25 
cakes Castile soap 


to sell 


a ic. @ 
cake. When sold, 
return our $2.50 
and we send you 
TWO PAIRS of 
these handsome 


lace curtains. 


FRIEND SOAP CO. 


Dept. 808, Concord Jct, Mass. 








The most 


Angola, 









least costly 
piece of machinery on the farm. / 
Ride an Emblem Bicycle or Motor- | 
cycle. Catalog Free. 
EMBLEM MFG. CO. 






New York 


A 50c PACKAGE OF EMBLEM PLAYING CARDS FOR 15c. 
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WILL MEND THAT VASE 








uy hundreds, 5c-$7 each paid. 


Outdoor work. 


FREE—My 8-page foider on butterflies, in- 
4 sects. ds, 5c-$ 

Men, 

Sinclair, Box 244, D.34, Los Angeles, Cal. 





Mention A A When You Write. 





Where Can 
I Buy It? 


American Agriculturist 
Will Tell You, In 
A Personal Letter 


where to get things you want, but don’t 
know where to find. Orange Judd 
American A griculturist’s Service 
Bureau will answer by mail, free of 
cost, subscribers’ inquiries concerning 
anything they wish to buy. 

First carefully scan its advertising 
columns; then if you cannot find a de- 
scription of what you want to buy, or 
don’t find the address, write Orange 
Judd American Agriculturist’s Service 
Bureau, 315 Fourth avenue, New York 
city, telling your needs and inclosing 
stamp tor reply. 

Describe fully what you want to buy, 
so we'll know what you need. 

We will reply by personal letter, ad- 
vising you where to get the article. 

If you see anything advertised in any 
other paper—which doesn’t guarantee 
the reliability of its advertisers as does 
American Agriculturist—send it to us 
with the name and date of the paper in 
which it appeared and what informa- 
tion you desire. 

American Agriculturist has no mer- 
chandise to sell, but will gladly tell 
you where to get whatever you want. 











Mail This, If You Want Our Help 


- 
. 





A 
" . 
§ Orange Judd Service Bureau : 
4 American Agriculturist, i 
7 315 Fourth Ave., New York City . 
. Incloeed ie a two-cent etamp H 
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Collar, cuffs 
sting goods. On 


tons in groups to trim it. 
and belt are on contra 
the two-piece skirt a tab at either 
in front holds the belt decoratively and 
also forms a_ pocket. 


No 7624—Ladies’ Three-Gored Skirt 

In sizes 22 to 34 inches waist measure. 
Either plaid or check material will make 
up this design into a skirt on the order 
of the tailored garment, as the tailored 
seam down the front would suggest. A 
fancy outside belt with long tabs at 
either side is all the trimming it needs; 
even this may be omitted if your fancy 
is for the perfectly plain skirt with 
ample fullness and graceful lines. 


No 7714—Girls’ Apron Dress 


In sizes 4, 6, 8 and-10 years. Com- 


fort, of course, was the first considera-_ 
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New and correct styles 
for all ages and ‘ 
types 
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tion in designing this apron dress that 
has separate bloomers, but, with a few 
interesting little touches, it is made 
very fetching. Piping in solid color 
material, at the neck and down the left 
side, does wonders in brightening up 
the frock, and. a pocket in either side 
has a value for trimming also. The 
bloomers may be omitted, if you want 
an apron instead of an apron dress. 


No 7720—Children’s Dress 


In sizes 4, 6, 8 and 10 years. As sim- 
ple as this dress is it has every mark 
of fashion. Contrasting goods for the 
collar, cuffs and belt is one; the model 
is a little more than the half-belted 
style and has its fullness drawn in at 
the sides, where the ends of the belt 
button to the dress. A vestee fills the 
neck, which would be a bit low without 
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Your New Easter Crack 
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Patterns which will 
produce attractive 
garments 
































it and the irregular closing line also 
speaks “style.” Cotton, gabardine, 
linen or chambray will give very good 
results. 
No 7731—Boys’ Suit 

In sizes 2 and 4 years. This little 
suit pictures the newest in boys’ suits. 
The plain waist is attached to _ the 
trousers, which are the open-at-the-knee 
style, but the trousers may be made 
separate if you wish. The collar, cuffs 
and the pocket welt in light color goods 
and a tie with very long ends have im- 
portance for giving much style to the 
suit. 
_ No 7745—Ladies’ Three-Gored Skirt 


In sizes 24 to 32 inches waist measure. 
One of the very best styles showing in- 
dividual taste with the belt in contrast- 
ing goods, also trimming pieces for the 
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pockets placed diagonally. A slightly 
raised waistline is used, and striped 
material employed to contrast with the 
plain. Button trimming in a neat and 
an unusual effect, begins at the center 
front and reaches to the lower edge. 
No 7721—Ladies’ Shirtwaist 

In sizes 34 to 42 inches bust measure. 
This dressy waist has a large cape 
collar that is really the greater part of 
the waist. A frill of material following 
its edge is a trimming that is repeated 
on the cuff of the short sleeve. The 
revers turning over on the cape collar 
are embroidered in dots; they make the 
surplice closing a proper style for this 
model. 

Price of all patterns 10 cents. 
by number from our Pattern 
ment, care of this paper. 


Order 
Depart- 
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Three Important Helpers in Maple Sugar Time 


The young man in this picture 
heing a general “handy man” 
he has a 
steers are 


trained to help, too, in 


certain number of trees which 


is Charles K. Jones. In addition to 


around his father’s large sugar house 


he cares for himself, The 


the work. 





When Daddy Shaves 
E. A. BRININSTOOL 


They's awful doin’s at our house, 
And all our games must stop 
When Sunday comes, and daddy gits 
His razor and his strop. 
We hafto keep so awful still, 
As quiet as the grave! 
You bet it is a solemn time, 
When daddy starts to shave, 


Ma allus says: “Now, all you boys 
Go on outdoors and play, 
And don’t you make a bit o’ noise 
Till daddy goes away!” 
You bet we're sharp enuff to see 
We gotta all behave, 
Er else they'll somethin’ happen quick, 
When daddy starts to shave. 


Nen we can hear pa sharpenin’ up 
His razor inighty quick; 
We hear it goin’ up and down— 
“Click-click! Click-click! Click-click!” 
And if it doesn’t sharpen good, 
My gracious! how he'll rave! 
I tell you what—it’s somethin’ fierce 
When daddy starts to shave. 


Nen when he gits the razor sharp, 
He paints his face all white 
With somethin’ in a china cup, 
Till he looks like a fright, 
And nen he picks the razor up, 
And scrapes away so brave— 
But we know things will happen soon, 
When daddy starts to shave. 


Sometimes the razor makes a slip, 
And cuts pa on the face, 
And gee! the awful things he’ll say 
Is simply a disgrace! 
yes, every time he cuts his chin, 
Well, you should hear him rave! 
The Ten Commandments all gits broke, 
When daddy starts to shave. 





Dots’ Hop-Skip-and-Jump Visits 
LEE M’CRAE 
The third trip 
The next time Dot got into her air- 


ship and sailed away she_ thought 
she was never coming to anything. 


All underneath, every wav she looked, 
was sand, nothing but sand and sand 
end more sand! Yet it was not like 
the smooth seashore, but an ocean 
caught in a storm and frozen yellow 
instead of white. For the sand was 
in waves, some almost mountain 
high; and as the hot sun _ shone 
down upon it there was a glint and 
sheen that made her eyes ache. 

Suddenly a dark spot appeared in 
the distance and the airship flew 
straight there. As she came nearer 
the spot grew larger—a green island 
in a yellow sea—and she saw it had 
yundreds of tall trees on it that 
looked like big green feather dusters 
ttandine brush end up. 

Slowly the ship settled down. Un- 
der the trees were a lot of people 
and camels resting in the shade. The 
men were dressed like women in 
big cape coats, with cloths wrapped 
around their heads, yet they had such 
flerce faces that Dot was afraid to 
spea’: to them. 

She did not know what to do until 
she saw a boy over at one side, sit- 
ting cross-legged on top of a camel 
that had folded down its legs in funny 
camel-fashion and gone to sleep. 

The boy did not have any clothes 
at all except a great, big, dirty piece 
of sacking tied about his neck and 
wrapped around his body; but, of 
course, bare arms and legs felt good 
‘n such a hot place. On his head 
was a queer cloth cap without any 
him—‘“a bowl of cloth upside down” 
—thought Dot to herself. 

But he had a happy smile on his 
face, and he was eating some of the 
loveliest golden brown dates you ever 
saw! No, you never saw such dates 
for they were fresh picked and not 
out of a box at all. My, how hungry 
they made her! 

“Please give me some!” she begged, 
reaching out her hand. 

He jumped off the camel and 
brought her all he had, saying politely, 
“J will get you some more, strange 





girl, if you will tell me where you 
came from.” 

“From the United States,” tossing 
her head a bit. ‘“‘Where do you live? 
Not here?” 

“Live? 
where, I guess,” 
a puzzled way. 


Why nowhere—or_ every- 
replied the boy in 


“Aw, yes you do!” Dot thought 
he was joking. “You are traveling 
now, like I am, but where’s your 


home?” 

“Home? What is home?” 

“The place you stay.” 

“Oh, that’s it! Then my home is 
my camel, I guess. I'll get the dates 


cut off and dropped down plump upon 
her head! 

“More! More!” she cried laugh- 
ingiy as she opened her apron and 
reached it up. 

“What's your name, boy? 
nice—if—if you don’t wear 
clothes.” 

“My name's Ben Saada,” 
down. 

“And what's your country’s name?” 

Before he.could answer the air- 
ship seemed to pick her up and whisk 
her away, apron, dates and all. 

In the morning she looked about 
for those dates, but she could not 
find a single one! 

“IT must have eaten 
sleep,” she sighed. 
g00d.” 

[Dot visited Japan last week.] 


You’re 
good 


he called 


them in my 
“They were so 





Uncle Sam’s Laundry 
LOUISE FORD 

Did you ever stop to think of the 
journeys a crisp dollar bill takes 
after it leaves its birthplace in the 
bureau of printing and engraving at 
Washington? From over the counter 
in some stately bank it goes forth, 
and many a taie could it unfold of its 
resiing places in ali sorts of recep- 
tacles, from the workman's greasy 
wallet to my lady's silver purse, and 


wherever it goes it gathers soil and 
grime from much handling, till at 
length from being a thing of beauty 
one dislikes to touch the filthy 
creature it has become. 

On the second floor of the post- 


oflice building in 3oston a laundry 
has been establish: 1 where soiled pa- 
per money is washed under the direc- 
tion of the United States subtreasury 
and comes forth clean and almost as 
good as new. Packages of 100 bills of 
all denominations may be seen lying 
upon the table, ready for cieansing, as 
one is allowed to peep at the inter- 
esting process through the iron grat- 
ing that shields the valuable prop- 





American Agriculturist 





two large drums to a canvzswovered 
metal roller, coming out crisp, dlean 
and well ironed, as good 3 new for 
all practical purposes. 

Nothing but paper money, of course, 
is received for laundering, and it only 
takes two minutes for a soiled bill to 
pass through the whole process. One 
hundred bills can be put through the 
machine at the same time, and 24, 
has been the highest record of a day’s 
work, 4000 an hour being considered a 
good average. 

The laundering destroys all germs 
of contagion, and so is an aid toward 
health and cleanliness, and the ef- 
fective washing does not affect the 
printing or coloring in the least. It 
is expected to bring abont consider- 
able economy in the n: -ional bureau 
of engraving and printing, as the ma- 
chine serves to preserve the bills for 
longer service. The government also 
expects that counterfeit money will 
be lessened because of fear of detec- 
tion, as a large part of that is pur- 
posely soiled before being put in cir- 
culation. ° 

Fifty or more of these machines 
have been established in banking cen- 





I will speak ill of no man, 
not even in the matter of truth, but 
rather excuse the faults I hear charged 
upon others and upon proper occasions 
speak all the good I know of everybody. 
—Benjamin Franklin 











vereneensuaevanneneaty 


ters throughout 
laundered 


the country. The 
bills have a little less of 
the crisp quality about them, other- 
wise are scarcely to be distinguished 
from new bills, and as they fall from 
the roller smooth and clean, prove 
quite as attractive to the oniooker. 
They are subsequently sorted ac- 
cording to denomination, and any too 
badly defaced for circulation are re- 















now,” he added, seeing hers were erty, most of which is received from tained to be sent to Washington for 
rone. banks. redemption. 

With that he started to climb up The attendant takes a package and “In all that vigorous process of 
one of the tallest feather duster places one bill after another upon the washing and rinsing do none of the 
trees. Now those trees had no continuous roller, which moves by bills ever get displaced, or slip out 
branches near the ground, and their electric power before him. It is cov- from between the blankets?” was the 
bark was terribly rough and scaly; ered with wet cotton cloth, and as question asked of the attendant, who 
but the way that bare-armed, bare- the bills disappear they pass between very willingly explained the intrica- 
legged boy “skinned it up” without blankets and are whirled over 85 roll- cies of the money-laundering business. 
skinning himself was a wonder! And ers into a tank of hot, chemically “Oh, yes, once in a while a bill goes 
away high up among the fern-like prepared soapsuds, and out again into astray, but we always find it. Every 
branches were huge clusters cf! those rinsing water. Frora this they pass one received has to be accounted for, 
golden brown dates, some of which he into a Crier heated by gas and over and we never lose any,” was the reply. 
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F Victor Records have familiarized millions 
with the masterpieces of music 


A comparatively few years ago the soul- 
stirring arias and concerted numbers that 
have immortalized the names of the great 
composers were hidden mysteries with only 
an occasional opportunity, at rare intervals, 
to hear and become familiar with them. 

Today millions of people are familiar with 
them through the wonderful achievements of 
5° «the Victor. The Victor Records of these musi- 
~  caltreasures have revealed their sublime beauty 

to music-lovers in every part of the world 


Victrolas. 





7 pr ee ww 
The Famous Sextet from Lucia eo J 


{] by Tetrazzini, Caruso, Amato, Journet, Jacoby; Bada (96201) 











Bors Sammarco 


They are presented in all their grandeur by 
the world’s greatest artists whose exquisite 
renditions are the standard by which the 
artists’ actual performances are judged. 

They are noteworthy achievements in the 
art of recording that have established 
Victor supremacy on a basis of greater 
things actually accomplished. 


Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly play any 
music you wish to hear and demor strate to you the various styles 
of the Victor and Victrola—$10 to $400. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U. S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


IMPORTANT WARNING. Victor 
Records can be safely and satisfac- 
torily played only with Victor Needles 
or Tungstone Stylus on Victors or 1 
Victor Records cannot be A 

safely played on machines with 
jeweled or other reproducing points. 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all 
dealers on the 28th of each month 


|. Victrola, 
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A helpful corner for the «omen and by the women living 


Spring Work 
GRACE BULKLEY 
This morning there came a low bird call, 
How welcome and how sweet the 
sound! s 
Oh, spring’s work soon will be starting, 
The frost is most out of the ground. 


The snow banks are fast disappearing, 
There is only a patch here and there. 

And hark to the murmur of water, _ 
There's a feeling of spring in the air. 


There’s a charm to springtime in the 
country 
That city folks never can know, 
There's a pleasure in turning’ the 
furrow, 
There’s a joy just in watching things 
grow. 


And at night comes the patter of rain- 
rops, 
How drowsily sweet is the sound; 
Oh, spring’s work soon will be starting, 
The frost is most out rf the ground. 





Wholesome Rhubarb Ways 


MABEL G. FEINT 

We like to make generous use of 
rhubarb from early spring until the 
berry season is well under way. Its 
pleasant tartness is greatly appre- 
ciated at this time of year, and it is 
of such a keen, neutral flavor that it 
lends itself to all sorts of combina- 
tions with other fruits in desserts, 
pastries and a wide range of jams, 
jellies and marmulades for future use 

The long row of rankly growing 
rhubarb is a noticeable feature in our 
garden, and we think it worth while 
to take good care of it, keeping all 
weeds out, the soil well cultivated, 
and giving it a generous enriching 
with stable fertilizer each spring, and 
a strawy mulch in fall We never 
pick it very closely, as we find that 
it injures it greatly to do so, even 
killing the plants outright if plucked 
too mercilessly. There should always 
be plenty of leaves left to shade the 
crown well, and keep the soil from 
drying out too much, as the plant is a 
rank feeder and _ loves plenty of 
moisture. It is a good plan to run a 
shallow ditch close up to the roots 
into which wash water and slops may 
be turned so that it may soak into the 
soil within reach of the roots. 

The acidity of the stalks may be 
greatly modified by immersing a 
quart of cut rhubarb in boiling water 
for two minutes, in which a half tea- 
spoonful of soda has been dissolved 
In general use more sugar with rhu- 
barb than with most fruits. I never 
peel the stalks unless it is old and 
tough, excepting for putting it up in 
cold water in cans for winter pies. It 
secms to keep brittle when canned 
cold if it is peeled, as the acids are 
released so that they can mingle with 
the water and prevent bacterial fer- 
mentation. Stand the filled cans of 
rhubarb under-running water for 10 
or 15 minutes or change the water 
several times, allowing it to stand 10 
minutes or so. If the air is all worked 
out it will surely keep and make even 
more delicious pies and tarts in win- 
ter than when used fresh. 

Some of my favorite recipes follow: 

RHUBARB TARTS—Make a sweetened 
pastry lining for the tins, as follows: 
Two cups flour, one-half cup sugar, 
one-third cup lard or shortening, salt, 
one large egg or two small ones, 
and the grated rind of half a lemon. 
Mix the lard and flour as for ordinary 
pie crust, add the other ingredients 
and enough water to roll out. Roll 
out a good thick lining for the tart 
tins, and fill with rhubarb filling. 

FILLING FoR TARTS—One cup sugar, 
one cup cut rhubarb, one-quarter cup 
chopped candied citron or chopped 
apricots (dried figs or dates may be 
used), one egg, and salt. Mix all well 
together, put a spoonful into each tart 
and bake in a quick oven. Or the 
filling may be cooked and placed in 
the tart linings, which have been 
baked and cooled? Then serve with a 
spoonful of whipped cream on _ the 
top of each. This makes 12 to 15 
tarts. . “ 

RHUBARB CUSTARD PIE—Make like 
any custard pie except that one cup 
of finely cut rhubarb is added. A 
whole cup of sugar is used, and two 
eggs, one tablespoon flour’ blended 
with sugar, and milk to fill the crust. 
Lemon flavoring is best. 

Rhubarb is delicious canned with 
dried fruits, as raisins, dates or figs, 


“orange peel or lemon, using a heavy, 


rich syrup. It is of great value in 
seasons when berries are scarce or 
very high priced, in extending them 
in plain canned fruit or in conserves 
or marmalades. It is excellent canned 
with pineapple, strawberries. rasp- 
berries, or blueberries, half and half, 
with whatever fruit to be used, and 
rather more sugar than would be 
used otherwise. Do not use the open 
kettle method, unless the fruit is to 





be made into some of the jams or 
marmalades. The cold pack method 
keeps both kinds of the fruit in more 
attractive form, and preserves’ the 
flavor better. For this use blanch the 
rhubarb two minutes in boiling 
water, then plunge into cold water. 
This firms the fruit and removes 
some of its acidity. Then fill the cans, 
which have been properly scalded, 
adding a little of first one kind of 
fruit, as strawberries or dried fruits, 
then a little rhubarb, until the can is 
full. Fill with a hot, rich syrup, place 
the rubbers and the glass tops in posi- 
tion, though not covered as closely as 
for sealing, and boil for 20 minu‘es in 
a tightly covered boiler. Then remove 
the cover of the boiler, screw down 
the top without lifting the glass, in- 
vert and cool. Wrap up in paper to 
keep the fruit from fading, and you 
will enjoy it later on very much. 
Fruit Puncu—Cook two quarts of 
rhubarb in a pint of water with two 
cups of sugar and drain off all the 
juice. Strain the juice and to it add 
the juice of two oranges, and _ the 
juice from one can of _ pineapples. 
Cool and serve with bits of ice, and 
a few cherries, fresh, candied or 
canned, in each glass, and a plate of 
wafers, saltines, mabiscoes or old- 
fashioned cream sugar cookies. 
RHUBARB CONSERVE—Two pounds 
rhubarb, cut, two small lemons, juice 
and grated rind, three pounds sugar, 


What I Have Learned 


The useful daily paper is an excel- 
lent makeshift substitute for the rub- 
ber blanket when the young mother 
is unexpectedly detained away from 
home overnight with a child who may 


wet the bed, and in a place where 
such a blanket, or oilcloth is _ not 
available. A thick layer of news- 


paper underneath an old sheet folded 
in four thicknesses, with more paper 
slipped between the folds, and then 
securely pinned to the mattress where 
the .child is to lie, will usually pro- 
tect the under bedding from damage, 
[Mrs W. W. 8. 

Do your readers all of them know 
that the popping and spattering of 
grease when frying meats, eggs, etc, 
ean be obviated if flour is added to 
that grease, or meat rolled in the 
flour. Meat never pops if thus pre- 
pared before frying. A pinch of flour 
sifted in the grease when frying 
crullers, fritters, cakes, etc, stops all 
popping of the grease.—[C. A. B. 

Many people are very fond. of 
“boiled dinners,” but are unable to 
enjoy them, owing to the fermenta- 
tion and gas therefrom. The meat, 
of course, has to be cooked a long 
time, not hard boiling, but just sim- 
mering. Remove a portion of the 
water from the meat (enough to cook 
the potatoes needed by themselves) 

















Grandmother Should Prepare to Be Taken by Storm 


one-half pound English walnut meats, 
chopped. Cook the rhubarb = until 
quite thick, add the lemon and sugar 
and boil 20 minutes, then the nuts, 
and boil 10 minutes longer. Turn into 
scalded glasses or one-half pint jars 
and seal. 

RHUBARB SHORTCAKE — Make two 
rich biscuit layers, using any favorite 
shortcake recipe, preferably using an 
egg, as it makes the dough lighter 
and, more _ tender. Roll out in 
two rounds, grease the bottom one 
after it is placed in the tin, and add 
the other one on top of that. Bake 
in a quick oven, turn out, separate 
the rounds, place on a plate and turn 
@ generous amount of rhubarb filling 
on each layer. 

FILLING: Two cups cut rhubarb, 
two cups sugar, two tablespoons corn- 
starch dissolved in one-half cup of 
cold water, one cup of raisins run 
through the food chopper, grated rind 
of one lemon. Cook for five minutes 
or until the starch is thoroughly 
cooked. Serve the shortcake with 
sweetened cream. One cup of shred- 
ded cocoanut may be used instead of 
the raisins. And the filling may be 
cooled and the shortcake served with 
a spoonful of whipped cream on each 
helping or portion. 

RHUBARB SOUFFLE—Cook until ten- 
der one and one-half cups of rhubarb, 
and rub through a sieve. Add-to the 
pulp one cup of sugar, half a lemon, 
one tablespoon of flour, a pinch of 
salt, and the beaten yolks of two eggs 
Fill small baking cups with the pulp 
and cover with the beaten whites of 
eges, sweetened. take until brown 
and serve cold in the same cups. 





All He Had 

A medical student was talking to a 
surgeon about a case. 

“What did you operate on the man 
for?” the student asked. 

“Three hundred dollars," 
the surgeon. 

“Yes, I know,"’ said the student. 
“T mean, what did the man have?” 

“Three hundred dollars,’’ replied 
the surgeon. 


replied 


and before putting the cabbage, tur- 
nips, carrots, ete, in with the meat 
add a teaspoon of baking soda to the 
liquid You will be surprised how 
well you feel ‘after’? dinner.—[C., A. B. 

Many times during the winter 
where there is only a smali amount 
of cream to be churned it becomes 
somewhat bitter from some cause or 
another, perhaps from the feed. The 
result is that the milk and cream be- 
come sour before enough of it can be 
saved together for a churning. When 
cream gets in this condition it is very 
hard to churn into butter. After try- 
ing many things I have at last found 
a remedy. To four quarts of cream 
which as, been churned a few minutes 
I add one teaspoon each of fine salt 
and baking soda thrown into the 
churn after being mixed in the dry 
form. This improves the butter and 
lessens the churning.—[Mrs FE, 0. 
Swope. 


The Wings of the Morning 
[From Page 21.] 
vou and T do agree to go shares we 
will each be very rich.” 

“Exactly. T applied your words to 
the mine alone, of course.” 

.A slight thing will shatter a day- 
dream. This sufficed. The sailor re- 
sumed his task of burying the stores, 

“Poor little lamp!” he thought. 
“When it came into the greater world 
how soon it was snuffed out.” 

But Tris said to herself, “What a 





silly slip that was of mine! Enough 
for both of us, indeed! Does he ex- 
pect me to propose to him? I won- 


der what the letter was about which 
he destroyed as IT came back after 
my bath. It must have been meant 


for me. Why did he write it? Why 
did he tear it up?” 

The hour drew near when’ Jenks 
climbed to the Summit Rock. He 


shouldered ax and rifle and set forth. 
Tris heard him rustling upward 
through the trees. She set some 
water to boil for tea, and whilst bring- 
ing a fresh supply of fuel, passed the 
spot where the torn scraps of paper 
littered the sand 





“to sort them. 


The Home Department 


on the farms 


She was the soul of honor, for @ 
woman, but there was never a woman 
yet who could take her eyes offa 
written document’ which confronted 
her. She could not help seeing that 
one small morsel contained her own 
name. Though, mutilated it had clear- 
ly read——“Dear Miss Deane.” 

“So it was intended for me!” she 
cried, throwing down her bundle and 
dropping to her knees. She secured 
that particular slip and examined it 
earnestly. Not for worlds would she 
pick up all the scraps and endeavor 
Yet they had a fasci- 
nation for her, and at this close range 
she saw another which bore the 
legend—‘I love you!” 

Somehow the two seemed to fit to- 
gether very nicely. 

Yet a third carried the same words 
—‘I iove you!” They were still quite 
coherent. She did not want to look 
any further. She did not even turn 
over such of the torn pieces as had 
fluttered to earth face downward. 

Opening the front of her bodice she 
brought to light a small gold locket 
containing miniatures of her father 
and mother. Inside this receptacle 
she carefully placed the three really 
material portions of the sailor's letter, 
When Jenks walked down the _ hill 
again he heard her singing long before 
he caught sight of her, sedulously 
tending the fire. 

As he came near he perceived the 
remains of his useless document, 
He stooped and gathered them up, 
forthwith throwing them among the 
glowing logs. 

“By the way, what were you writ- 
ing whilst I had my bath?” inquired 
Iris, demurely. 

“Some information about the mine, 
On second thought, however, I saw it 
was unnecessary.” 

“Oh, was that all?’ 

“Practically all.” 

“Then some part was 
cable’?”’ 

He glanced sharply at her, but she 
was merely talking at random 

“Well, you see,”” he explained, ‘one 
ean do so little without the requisite 
plant. This sort of ore requires a 
erushing mill, a smelting furnace, 
perhaps big tanks filled with cyanide 
of potassium.” 

“And, of course, although you can 
do wonders you cannot provide all 
those things, can you?” 

Jenks deemed this query to be un- 
answerable. 

They were busy again until night 
fell Sitting down for a little while 
before retiring to rest, they discussed, 
for the hundredth time, the proba 
bilities of speedy succor This led 
them to the topic of available sup- 
plies, and the sailor told Iris the dis- 
positions he had made 

“Did you bury the box of books?” 
she asked 

“Yes, but not.in the cave. 


impracti- 





They 
are at the foot of the cinchona over 
there. Why? Do you want any?” 

“T have a Bible in my room, but 
there was a Tennyson among the 
others which I glanced at in spare 
moments.’ 

Night after night the Pleiades 
swung higher in the firmament; day 
after day the sailor perfected his de. 
fenses and anxiously scanned _ the 
ocean for sign of friendly smoke or 
hostile sail. This respite would not 
have been given to him, were it not 
for the lucky bullet which removed 
two fingers and part of a third from 
the right hand of the Dyak chief. 
Not even a healthy savage can afford 
to treat such a wound lightly, and 
ten days elapsed before thé maimed 
robber was able to move the injured 
limb without a curse. 

Meanwhile, each night Jenks slept 
less soundly; each day his face be- 
came more careworn. He began to 
realize why the island had not been 
visited already by the vessel which 
would certainly be deputed to search 
for them—she was examining the 
great coast-line of China and Siam. 

It was his habit to mark the pro 
fress of time on the rudely made 
sun-dial which sufficiently served 
their requirements as a clock. Iris 
happened to watch him chipping the 
forty-fourth notch on the edge of the 
horizontal block of wood. 

“Have we really been forty-four 
days here ?”’ she inquired, after 
counting the marks with growing as< 
tonishment 

“T believe the reckoning is accu« 
raie,”’ he said. “The Sirdar was lost of 
the 18th of March, and I make this 
the Ist of May.” 

“May day!” 


[To Be Continued.] 





Where Would He Be? 
“Yes,”’ said the storekeeper, “I want 
a good, bright boy to be partly indoors 
and partly outdoors.” 
“That's all right,” said the appli- 
cant; “but what becomes of me when 
the door slams shut?” 4 
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WEEK 
TO 
YOU 


| for the rest of your life — 
with the sum of $1,250 always in your own possession 


That 1s what you can depend upon if you gain the first prize by finding the best-fitting Bible verses for pic- 
tures and then put your prize money into a safe investment. Also 418 other cash prizes available if you 


Enter the bible Picture Contest! 




















SE THE TWO PICTURES on this page. What Bible LOO AT THE PICTURES, then consider that all you have 
verses, out of a given list of such verses, do the pictures to do is pick the most appropriate quotations, from 
—each by itself—represent? Well—you do not even need to know among a number of them available to you, to describe these pictures. 
the Bible in order to solve these and the others. Read the rest of IN THIS FASCINATING Picture Contest, some details of which are 
this announcement. given here at the left—or full information about it can be obtained 
THE CONTEST IS NOW IN PROGRESS. It is being conducted in absolutely free on request—the practical key to the pictures is the 
connection with that famous weekly non-denominational publication, standard and exclusive list of possible answers (selected Bible verses) 
The Christian Herald; and by special arrangement it is here an- comprised in the handsome little gift volume known as “Gems from 
nounced for the benefit of American Agriculturist readers also. You the Bible.” 
can have the full equipment for convenient entry by subscribing to CONVENIENT SUBMITTING OF ANSWERS is provided for by the 
the two papers in combination, and receiving a generous premium. special book called Reply Book. 
Either or both subscriptions can be new or renewal, or can extend “GEMS FROM THE BIBLE” AND REPLY Book, together with 
from the end of period already paid for. Contest pictures and all needed instructions, make up the ideal Con- 
OBSERVE THE TERMS of our new offer, as given below, then use test OUTFIT, which is offered to you as a premium with the fol- 
the coupon. lowing combination: 








OUR NEW OFFER 


You may obtain the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST for one year, the CHRISTIAN HERALD for the remainder 
of this year, 1916 (or for any period of eight months), and the CONTEsT OUTFIT, all for only $2.00. 


— . . : . . 
For merely $2.00 you will receive subscriptions to the two foremost weekly periodicals, an excellent 
Stop and Consider book for your parlor table or library shelf, many hours of absorbing, pleasurable pastime, and an enhanced 
opportunity to gain one of the 419 cash prizes which will be awarded in the near future. 
Now Is the Time for you to begin. Everybody is on an equal footing, as no answers will be accepted before the middle of June. Commence 
solving the pictures at once. You have over two months to do so. However, don’t delay about beginning. 
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Dollar a Week for Life 


- « *« ENTRY COUPON - - = 


UT 


Equal Opportunity 


EVERYONE COMPETING in the Contest will have an 
equal opportunity to win. In the first place, the pic- 
tures have nothing to do with theological learning, 


2 
+ | 
| 


419 Persons 
will receive 
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and it is not presumed that those competing have 

Date... eee cveeeeereecees 1910. Cas rewar S$ any knowledge of the Bible at all. They do not need 

American Agriculturist, : any—for the quotations from which all must choose 
315 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. are designated for the use of everybody. 








Gentlemen—lI hereby enter the Bible Picture Con- THE PICTURES ABOVE, for instance, are two of the 
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test, in which I may win $1,250 to yield me perpetual FirstReward .....: $1,250.00 Cash = regular Contest pictures. If you do not know any 
income. I also accept your offer of the American Second Reward .... . 625.00 Cash = Bible quotations that might fit what is shown there, 
= Agriculturist for one year and the Christian Herald Third Reward ... 350.00 Cash = then you can glance over the list of quotations, and 
= for the remainder of this year, in payment for which Fourth Reward ..... 250.00 Cash <= pick out some that do express the scene. = 
= / inclose $2.00; and you are to send me as.a free Fifth Reward ..... 150.00 Cash = WE WILL BE GLAD to send you the illustrated an- = 
= premium the Bible Picture Contest Outfit at once, Gtxth Reward ..+.- - 100.00 Cask = nouncement, the Rules and all other information = 
= with all pictures to date free. Seventh Reward ee. eee 75.00 Cash = that may interest and aid you. These materials will = 
= Eighth Reward ..... . 50.00 Cask = inform vou exactly how you can play, and tell you of = 
RES ae a SR en TaN eR, di Ninth Reward .... - : 20.00 Cash = the method by which you can compete without ob- = 
= 10th to 24th Rewards, each $2.50 37.50 Cash = ligation or expense. This is by far the most pleas- = 
= Sey EONS POE Cah Adis cud 0 000d £505 be O08 25th to 419th Rewards, each = urable, most interesting, and from all standpoints = 
= $1.60 . +++ e+ + + + 592.50 Cash = the best home pastime we know of. We are certain = 
5 = you will enjoy it thoroughly. = 
| eos ° nas = Don’r DELAY, fill in the Entry Coupon to the left, = 
= | Notr—This coupon may be cut out or copied. Fill = get the complete OUTFIT, and start in the pastime 
= in and send with $2.00 to American Agriculturist. ] otal SS 500 = at once. = 
STM 3 | SUUIUULUUUUUUAALEAUUEELELAUOUUGAUUEOUEOU EEOC EOUCEOUEGLEGUUENUENLERLOQUUUAGOOGULEOOUEGUOEOUENUUEOOEALOGUEEO EAU EUOUELOUEALOOUUEOUL EEE 
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stamps for their return, 


A Guaranty That 
Guarantees Nursery Stock 


“Carelessness in the nursery,” a re- 
cent article, herein, was based on acom- 
plaint against J. H. Sheerin nurseries 
of Dansville, N Y. Said article referred 
to the old J. H. Sheerin nurseries, It 
is only fair to say that it does not apply 
to the W. F. Wells wholesale nurser- 
jes at Dansville, N Y. It seems that 
Mr Wells bought out Sheerin’s whole- 
sale nurseries a couple of years.ago or 
so, and though still operating them 
under that name, does not feel respon- 
sible for mistakes made by the pre- 
vious owner. Mr Wells employs the 
guarantee commended in that article. 
This form of guarantee we are glad 
to see is being adopted by an increas- 
ing number of nurserymen, as follows: 

We guarantee all trees and plants 
purchased from us to be true to name. 

any stock does not prove true to 
name and as represented by us, we will 
make good your loss or damage any 
time within 10 years after date of pur- 
chase. If for any reason we cannot 
agree on adjustment, we are each to ap- 
point an arbitrater, who shall choose a 
third party, and we will accept the 
award of the majority as binding on us. 
We guarantee our stock to reach our 
customers in good growing condition, 
and to be free from San Jose _ scale, 
peach “yellows” or other injurious pest 
or pests. Our guaranty means some- 
thing to you, for it is backed by a firm 
with ample capital and an established 
national reputation extending over 17 
years. If any mistake occurs on our 
part in regard to stock shipped to you, 
tell us about it. (It is up to you to be 
satisfied.) 

A guarantee such as that above 
quoted means something when backed 
up by a concern of responsibility. It 
is in marked contrast to the following 
form still used by many nurserymen, 
and we see no reason why they should 
not discontinue its use and employ the 
one above quoted instead of the fol- 
lowing: 

Except for our own mistakes, we can- 
not assume the responsibility of stock 
reaching its destination safely. We do 
assume the responsibility for the true 
names of all our stock, and are ready, 
on proper proof, to replace, free of 
charge, anything sent by us that proves 
untrue to label; but it is understood and 
agreed, between the purchaser and our- 
selves, that we are not to be held 
liable for any greater sum than that 
paid for such trees as may prove untrue, 





A Misleading Guarantee 

I paid $3.95 to Drexel jewelry com- 
pany fora watch that was guaranteed to 
be all right or money refunded. Have 
written them several times, but get no 
reply. Inclosed is their contract.— 
rc. G. H 

We succeeded in getting a refund 
from the Ogden jewelry 
which does business on the same 
basis, Apparently it is the same outfit, 
for a postal fraud order was issued 
March 18 against the Ogden jewelry 
company, the Reliable watch com- 
pany, the Drexel company, Chicago, 
Ill. The Ogden “‘guarantee”’ is worded 
exactly the same as the Drexel, but 
is printed in brown instead of green. 

What a misleading fake this is! 
Read it carefully. It doesn’t guarantee 
to return you your money at all. 
What it really means is that if you 
pay that outfit $3.95 for a cheap watch 
and should be dissatisfied therewith, 
then upon return of that cheap watch 
the firm would credit you with $3.95 
toward the purchase of a genuine El- 


vm Orange Judd Service Bureaw nn 


Will serve you free by private letter if you 


d us full details of your case, or claim, with all the papers about it and 
os (2) also inclose your address label from Orange Judd 
American Agriculturist a that you are a paid up subscriber ; or if not 
such, you will be entitled to this free service by becoming a subscriber. 


Poet mM 


company, 


gin or Waltham watch. In _ other 
words, it is a scheme to get $3.95 out 
of you toward the purchase of a cost- 
ly watch. Yet this fraud was allowed 
to use the mails until excluded by the 
government fraud order, issued after 
its exposure in this column, - 


Must Pay Full Value 


An agent is traveling around our 
neighborhood trying to buy up 500 acres 
of land. Some have agreed to sell and 
signed contracts to that effect. It is 
rumored that the government wants it, 
and that the land of those that won't 
sell will be appraised by the govern- 
ment and taken.—[S. S. B., Gloucester 
County, N J- 

Your property can only be taken 
from you by right of eminent domain 
and under due process of law that 
shall pay you ful! value forthe ground 
and all improvements. Send us ali 
particulars, Isn't some _ speculator 
trying to care you people? 








Sundry Helps 

J. H. Bahrenberg Brothers & Com- 
pany, 103-105 Murray street, New 
York city, claim that their products 
commission business was forced into 
bankruptcy by banks which refuse to 
renew their notes. Mr Bahrenberg in- 
forms our representative that the com- 
pany has very few farmer creditors 
and that the small creditors would be 
paid in full. If this is true, then farm- 
ers who have shipped produce to the 
concern and have not yet been paid 
for it will get their money in full. 
Bahrenberg also says that if present 
plans succeed, the other creditors will 
be paid in full. A concern known as 
the United Fruit & Produce company 
is said to be in process of formation 
to liquidate the affairs of this concern. 
If it does not pay in full the account 
sales creditors, that is, the farmers 
who have shipped produce not yet 
paid for, such creditors will turn their 
accounts over to the New York state 
department of agriculture, which in 
turn will seek to collect the same to 
the amount of $3000, under the bond 
issued by a guaranty corporation on 
this concern when it was granted a li- 
cense by the state of New York to do 
a produce commission business. This 
case shows up some of the weaknesses 
of the bonding and license system, for 
if a concern fails owing shippers con- 
siderably more than $3000, the net 
amount available to creditors may be 
only a few cents on the dollar. In 
other words, a produce commission 
firm may be bonded and licensed un- 
der the New York state laws, and still 
the shippers’ protection depends more 
upon the reputation and financial 
standing of the firm. The bond and 
license are some protection, it is bet- 
ter than nothing, but it will not take 
the place of business reliability and 
financial responsibilty. 

I received today check in full of ac- 
count from Clover farms incorporated. 
It did not take long for them to real- 
ize that they owed this bill after re- 
ceiving one letter from Orange Judd 
Service Bureau. [I could not get an 
answer from them, but it seems they 
knew where to address a letter to me 
after hearing from you. Thanking you 
very kindly for your services.—[J. D. 
Chesebro, Deansboro, N Y. 








This iS to Certify That we guarantee this Watch shipped this % 

day to be a satisfactory timekeeper and exactly as represented, and that 

at any time within 25 years after you receive this watch. if it should fail in 

any manoncr to give ENTIRE SATISFACTION, either as to CASE OR MOVEMENT, 
‘WE ““GUARANTEE"” that we will TAKE IT BACK in exchange for 

& “OENUINE ELGIN" of “GENUINE WALTHAM” WATCH, and allow you the 4 


FULL PRICE PALD US FOR THIS WATCH. 


We will MAKE THIS GUAR. @ 


ANTEE, whether or nbt the watch is still in possession of the original " 
purebaser or owned by' another. 


NO SUCH OFFER as this has ever been made by any Watcli House § 


in Aierica. 


Keep This Guarantee for future reference 





A 4 Misleading Guarantee 


Postal fraud issued against this 


and kindred companies which sold a 


Cheap watch in order to get purchaser to buy a more expensive one. 


tee v6 


Longer Wear for Everybody 


You mothers who would lessen the disagreeable, never- 
ending task of darning—here’s the hosiery for you. 
Makes no difference how hard Dad or J ohnny is on his 
hose, Durable Durham Hosiery will give him more 
wear, because it is built to stand the strain. 


We've made our. hosiery strongest where the wear is 
hardest by heavily reinforcing the toes, soles and heels. 
Durable Durham Hosiery always kee rs its shape, fits 
right and comes in correct sizes. The elastic'tops 
are fastened to the bottoms fo sfay. The prices of 


DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 


FOR MEN. WOMEN AND CHILDREN 


are as exceptional as the wearing qualities. 10c, 15c and 
25c is all they cost. We can offer you such hosiery at such 
a price only because of our advantageous location here where 
the materials grow. Weare also the largest manufacturers 
of this class of hosiery in the world. 


The United States Government buys Du- 
rable Durham Hosiery for the men who 
give socks hard wear. Our unlimited 
guarantee is your assurance of satisfactory 
service from Durable Durham Hosiery for 
everybody in the house. 


DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS 
Durham, North Carolina 


Ask your dealer to 
show you our 25c 


mercerized hosiery 











LET 'ER RAIN 


a If you've a man's work to do — 





BUSINESS \S 


XY. 

Earn a Splendid Salary 

Over 3000 graduates are earning good salaries 
as Chauffeurs, Testers, Mechanical Expert 
etc. Big demand for more. Auto business bet t- 
ter than ever. 

UP-TO-DATE training in four weeks. Tui 
tion and board reasonable. Write for catalog E. 


CLEVELAND AUTOMOBILE SCHOOL, | 
2346 Euclid Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


: REFLEX SLICKER A $3 

















S wear TOWER'S FISH BRAND & 











my EASY TO OWN SELLING PLANS 


i PATENTED, POSITIVE ROLLER FEED. This great exclusive feature Uy 
@ of the Galloway Spreader is what makes it superior to all others. It’s a secret of our 


I. draft. ‘This perfect mechanical principle works the same as moving @ house on_rollers— 


4 a feature which alone adds $25 to the value of any spreader. Exclusive on the Galloway, 
a ae, but costs you nothing extra. 


2 PATENTED aga, ol te “ig 4 UNIFORM CLEAN-OUT PUSH-BOARD. Worth $10 on 
@ any spreader Exclus but costs you nothing extra on the Galloway. 
3 NEW STect, EVERLASTING BEATE R WITH V RAKE. Gives wide spreading and tears 
s. the manure into shreds. This exclusive feature alone is worth $15. Costs nothing extra 
on the Galloway. Many other special v1 6 features—read about them below. 


®AN EXTRA SPECIAL PROPOSITION I 


§] ON 10,000 NEW GALLOWAY N° 8 SPREADERS & 
FROM WOW UNTIL SEEDING TIME 


gy This extra offer is made with the idea of getting ten’or more Genuine Galloway Spreeders in ev town- 
ship in tho nozt fow woekal s Galloway No. 8 always sel sells soem @ one toa dozenmore! I make this new 
special oifer to get 10, sproaders distributed » which will build up an enormous 
amount of summer and t tal = I sell on terms to sult you. collie oie plans—cash or credit! 


eg GCALLOWAY’S, SPREADER PRICES LOWER NOW 
8 ohio on this special distribu- { P 30 Ly 


tion advortising offer from now 
until uveeding time. At the end 






of 12 months, if the Galloway 

Spreader has not paid for it- 
Diy solf, if you have hauled out c 
R a hunded toads of manure 


emma RON 
ell / 


MAY Fie Gusev | 
NE aoe 


1 a ne proven - 

ie to 

™ ay freig ne both ways 

and R&2TURN YOUR MONEY no 

matter on whieh ae you buy. Could 

ft Philp < offer if | was not sure of 
Ever: 


. y sale backed by a $25, 
BE oe bond--an additional guarantee! 





reader rs ening fro my Waterino. on. 
Bluffs, St. Paul and 








BOOK FREE 


Get this big, new cata- 


Returnable Within One Year 
factory 
log. A postal card ge 


if not Perfectly Satis 
I t tasive(A 
1916 FEATURES nx in addition h to our exclo ve( ) PATENTED ROLLER 


we bases. Prints oN STOP, UNIFORM a 
in four colors. ce 1 aH 'B ) EVERLASTING Sala 
how to handle manure IMPROVEM ENTS ¥ a ; ‘noan ave many other val ietaves 

the least labor; how including (D) rreas 


t SED STERL conn 0 re NDOUBLE CHAIN DIRECT arye vRont 
Galloway made spreaders WHEELS; ENDLESS APRON; (F) FRA Le 
steel bridge; CUT UNDER FRONT WHEELS, short turni 
u " Orses W will do with this sp re -ader what it tak 
turned into a “‘gold mine*’ fe readers. pat folda forward out 5 £ ‘ee way when loading bu 
Rut oc constructed that. manere ean be plied if to 20 inches s 4d Sa 
the box and the spre: ader will successfully handle it. 8 


WILLIAM GALLOWAY, Pres., THE WILLIAM GALLOWAY COMPANY 
349 GALLOWAY STATION, Menure, Spreader WATERLOO, IOWA a 


Manufacturing Specialists 
3708074064676 H460M6 2406 MO ree eme 
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AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 











EVERY one in Oakland County, Michigan, 
knows John E. Mitchell, who owns 160 
acres of fertile land 17 miles from Pontiac, the 
nearest city, and about 40 miles from Detroit. 


Mitchell breeds Holsteins and other blooded stock. 
He is a good type of the wide-awake American farmer. 


Mitchell is enthusiastic over the part that an Oakland 
car pores in his prosperity. He 
firmly believes that every up-to-date 
farmer, who not only lives off of 





below by Mitchell make an object lesson that any 
progressive farmer may apply to an Oakland ear. 


“300 days in the year I make a 4-mile haul to the 
cheese factory,” says Mitchell. This takes 30 min- 
utes as against 132 hours with horses. 


“With my light, powerful Oakland I can reach any 

part of my farm, even across plowed fields and ditches, 

so that my cattle are always available for quick in- 
spection by a prospective buyer. 


“Last fall I saved $100 in a 2-hour 


his land but makes it pay profit- run when I bought four head of 
able dividends, cannot afford to be The Oakland 6-s 795 cattle under the market price. 
without an automobile. f.0.b, Pontiac Without my Oakland I would not 


| A marvel of economy, easy hand- 
| ling, and low upkeep, 30-35 h. p., 
| 210 ds, five T 


“l use my Oakland for everything 


have spared the time for the trip.” 





» 


ing Car and two-p 


our- 
cet 


“I market my calves, butter, eggs 





that I carry to and from town,” says 
John Mitchell, “and I have yet to 
be stalled with an Oakland car. 

prefer them because they combine 
theideal requirements of the farmer 
better than any other typecar { have 
ever known. Moderate first cost, 
great strength with light weight,high 
power with plenty of speed and 
active motor at all speeds and a low 
center of gravity which holds the 
road steadily and it is easy on tires. 


es, 


Speedster. 


“My Oakland car averages about 
19 miles to the gallon, and though 
I never spare it tough usage a set 
of tires lasts me over 6000 miles.” 
A few of the practical things listed 
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The Oakland 8-s 1585 


f.0.b, Pontiac 
With high-speed motor, 73 h. p., 
astonishing flexibility and economy. 
Built for seven with room for more. 


The Oakland 4—$1050 


f.o.b. Pontiac 
With-high-speed motor, famous for 
its economy and smoothness—five- 
passenger Touring Car, two-pas- 
senger Roadster and two-passenger 


5 
Weading 


Oakiand 
Superi 






‘ and poultry direct and get the reg- 
ular city prices, thus saving the mid- 
dlemen’s fee through my Oakland.” 


These are only a typical few of the endless 
usages to which John Mitchell puts his 
Oakland. Any resourceful farmer can 
make an Oakland pay for itself many times 
during the course of its usefulness. An 
Oakland, with its sturdiness, light weight 
and power, its features of economy, is just 
as necessary to farming progress as agri- 
cultural machinery. 


Let the nearest dealer show you how to cut 

your costs and increase your farming prof- 

its with the ever-dependable Oakland car. 
Write for catalog 


Oakland Motor Co. 
Pontiac, Mich, 
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